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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE JEWS 


A, ROY ECKARDT* 


I 


HAT should be the Christian 
\ \ / attitude toward the Jews? The 
United States is the largest 


population center of world Jewry, and, 
secular faiths aside, Judaism is the 
largest non-Christian religion existing 
alongside American Christianity. Here in 
our midst is a great people with a long 
and honored tradition. It is true that 
recent years have seen many Jews turn- 
ing away from their ancestral faith. 
Great numbers have become secularized. 
Less than one-third of the almost five 
million Jews in this country have even 
the slightest connection with the syna- 
gogue. On the other hand, as an informed 
interpreter has recently pointed out, the 
synagogue is achieving a place of in- 
creasing importance among American 
Jews today, largely for secular and ethnic 
reasons, but undoubtedly due to genuine 
religious need as well.’ Religious Jews 
do have a unique spiritual relationship 
to Christians. We worship the same God; 
it is from out of Israel that Jesus Christ 
has come; and the Jewish Bible is part of 
our sacred literature. 

We may enumerate four rather widely 
held Christian attitudes toward Judaism. 
(Other combinations could be included: 
individuals and “schools of thought” 
often rise above conceptual types.) (1) 
Some Protestant Christians support the 


idea of an organized mission to the Jew- 
ish people. Among fundamentalists the 
conviction has long been held that, along 
with other non-Christians, the Children 
of Israel will be eternally lost, unless 
they are converted to Christ.? (2) Other 
Christians approach the problem from a 
somewhat different point of view, believ- 
ing that we cannot refrain from sharing 
the blessings of our faith with all men. 
There is no justification for excluding 
the Jews from the command to ‘make 
disciples of all nations.’ Many mission- 
aries contend that anti-Semitism begins 
when Christians exempt the Jews from 
their program of evangelism. In sub- 
stance, this second view was the one ap- 
proved at the Amsterdam Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches.3 When 
a missionary position is held among non- 
fundamentalists, the usual procedure 
has been to follow a “parish approach” 
which includes the Jews in a general 
evangelistic program directed to the 
unchurched, apart from a unique refer- 
ence to religious background. This ap- 
proach was advocated by the Amsterdam 

*A. Roy Eckardt has taught at Hamline 
University and Lawrence College and is now assist- 
ant professor of religion at Duke University. He 
received his training at Brooklyn College (B.A.), 
Yale Divinity School (B.D.}), and Columbia Univer- 
sity-Union Seminary (Ph.D.). Mr. Eckardt is the 
author of Christianity and the Children of Israel. He 


has contributed articles in the field of Christian 
ethics to various journals. 
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meeting. (3) Certain liberals shrink from 
presenting Christianity as successor to, 
or a higher religion than, Judaism, and 
consequently they oppose the missionary 
point of view. They place stress upon the 
worth of our Hebrew-Christian heritage 
as a whole, emphasizing that Jews and 
Christians alike subscribe to a mono- 
theism of high ethical quality. (4) Lib- 
eralism is not alone in calling into ques- 
tion the Christian mission to the Jews. 
The missionary view is also challenged 
by some who accept Christian faith as 
in a certain sense final and even regard 
Judaism as part of the “latent church.” 
What is usually involved here is the con- 
tention that the Jews have a unique 
function in the divine economy. There 
is a prophetic spirit in Judaism which 
may serve as a valuable protest against 
idolatrous tendencies among Christians. 
Sometimes it is added that the two faiths 
are involved in a necessary tension with 
each other. Judaism stands for the Christ 
of promise; Christianity is tempted to 
limit itself to the Christ already mani- 
fest. The synagogue stresses the divine 
law; the church emphasizes the gospel of 
grace, which is beyond law. Judaism 
preaches the Unity of God; Christianity 
proclaims the Trinity.4 Furthermore, 
we must not confuse the absolute norm 
of the missionary command with a sim- 
ple mode of conduct, any more than we 
can do so with the command to “turn 
the other cheek.’’ The Amsterdam assem- 
bly gave some recognition to the fact 
that the proclamation of Christian faith 
must not be divorced from its conse- 
quences in human lives, when it said that 
“the converted Jew calls for particular 
tenderness and full acceptance just be- 
cause his coming into the Church carries 
with it often a deeply wounding break 
with family and friends.’’s It is not easy 
to imagine that the cause of Christ is 
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furthered at the price of human welfare. 

My own sympathies lie to a large ex- 
tent with the fourth interpretation, al- 
though I think there is a certain validity 
in the third. Since space precludes a full 
account of my position, the analysis 
which follows will center in just three 
considerations, none of which is treated 
exhaustively: the general role of Ju- 
daism in relation to Christianity, the 
problem of historical relativism, and the 
struggle against intolerance. I do not 
pretend to have final answers to the mis- 
sionary problem or to the larger question 
of relations between Jews and Chris- 
tians. My hope is that a number of 
Christians—even those who differ on 
the question of missions—may here find 
a measure of common ground.°® 


I] 


Obviously, the deliberate evangeliza- 
tion of the Jews is legitimate only if Ju- 
daism no longer has a positive contribu- . 
tion to make. Is this a justifiable posi- 
tion? 

In The Protestant Era Paul Tillich pre- 
sents the theme that Protestantism is a 
special historical embodiment of an eter- 
nal principle effective in all periods of 
history. This principle is the judging and 
transforming grace of God. Protestant- 
ism faces the crucial issue of how it can 
“incorporate within itself the protest 
against itself’? without destroying its 
own foundation. The necessary protest 
cannot come directly from within its 
corpus because 
speaking dialectically against one’s self can be a 
more refined form of speaking for one’s self. 
The Protestant protest against itself must be- 
come concrete, and it has, in fact, become 
concrete in its history: it is concrete in the 
very existence of a secular world... .The 
fathers of Continental religious socialism . . . 
understood that the church whose nature it is 
to be a Gestalt of grace may lose its true nature 
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and that a secular group or movement may be 
called to become a bearer of grace, though 
latently.... Protestantism bears a unique 
relationship to secularism: Protestantism, by 
its very nature, demands a secular reality. It 
demands a concrete protest against the sacred 
sphere and against ecclesiastical pride. . . . If 
Protestantism surrenders to secularism, it 
ceases to be a Gestalt of grace. If it retires 
from secularism, it ceases to be Protestant, 
namely, a Gestalt that includes within it the 
protest against itself.’ 


There is, then, such a thing as “‘Prot- 
estant secularism.’’ Tillich’s insight 
may be applied to our present problem.’ 
We may speak of “Protestant Judaism.”’ 
No matter how much Christians protest 
against themselves and against idola- 
trous elements in the church (as, for ex- 
ample, through the ecumenical move- 
ment), they simply cannot step out of 
their skins. No matter how they twist or 
turn, the representation that they make 
of God is inescapably their representa- 
tion. “Speaking dialectically against 
one’s self can be a more refined form of 
speaking for one’s self.’’ To give an ob- 
vious and relevant example: No Chris- 
tian can escape the fact that he is in- 
volved in and represents a “Christian” 
society, which has manifested a frightful 
amount of prejudice against the Jews 
ever since New Testament times.’ But 
calling the attention of the Jews to this 
lamentable fact and even asking their 
forgiveness may themselves be subtle 
ways of getting them to admit that we 
Christians are really pretty good people 
aiter all. We are the ‘“‘elect’”” because we 
are the ones who admit that there is 
something wrong with us! li ever Chris- 
tians stand in need of justification by 
faith, involving God’s recurring forgive- 
ness, it is precisely in their relations with 
Jews. 

Biblical religion represents the con- 
viction that in certain historical events 
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recorded in scripture the Creator of all 
things has revealed himself uniquely as 
man’s judge and redeemer. A crucial 
issue is how to mediate the message of 
the God of Abraham and of Jesus Christ 
as unambiguously as possible. Judaism 
stands as no other religion can for the 
God of the Bible from a perspective im- 
mediately outside Christianity. Judaism 
is the church (ecclesia, ‘those who are 
called’’) outside the church. Judaism 
helps to meet the ambiguity which Chris- 
tians cannot escape (although, to be sure, 
Judaism may display ambiguities at 
other points, one of which we shall note 
later on). Judaism's witness to God sup- 
plements the Christian witness in a way 
not open to the church. Judaism must be 
preserved to meet idolatrous tendencies 
within Christianity. Against all idolatry, 
prophetic Judaism protests: “Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord.” 

Secularism cannot fill Judaism’s role. 
Its protest comes from outside the sacred 
sphere (even though, ultimately speak- 
ing, no real division is possible between 
the sacred and the profane). Other re- 
ligions cannot fill Judaism’s role. The 
function of Judaism is uniquely related 
to the special revelation of God which 
appears in the Hebrew-Christian strand 
of history, although we freely grant that 
God's power and grace are at work in all 
religions and among all men. Applying 
the last section of the above quotation 
from Tillich, if Protestant Christianity 
surrenders to Judaism, it ceases to be a 
Gestalt of divine grace manifest in Jesus 
Christ. But, if Protestantism seeks to 
do away with Judaism, it ceases to be 
Protestant, namely, a Gestalt that in- 
cludes the religious protest against itself. 

I realize that this analysis may be in- 
terpreted by Jews as “holier than thou”’ 
in character. It is not pleasing to be told 
that one’s religion has worth merely as a 
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function for another religion. Such is 
not my intention. In the sight of God, 
Judaism may well have worth in and for 
itself. | speak from a Christian point of 
view. Perhaps there are Jews who from 
their standpoint feel—and rightly—that 
Christianity has a role to perform for 
their faith. I would not want to say that 
the Christian is ‘‘better” than the Jew 
for being in the visible church. 

The questioning of an institutionalized 
mission to the Jews as a whole need not 
mean opposition either to a personal 
communication of the gospel to indi- 
vidual Jews who seek it or to missionary 
activity among non-Jews. 


Ill 


We Christians must recognize that we 
are, in the words of H. Richard Niebuhr, 
“beings whose concepts are something 
less than the categories of a universal 
reason.’"° We necessarily regard our 
world in a finite perspective. Christian 
theology is required to come to terms 
with the fact of historical relativism, a 
problem allied to the one just discussed. 

Arnold Nash, following Karl Mann- 
heim, speaks of a ‘“‘relationist’’ answer to 
the problem of truth, As against the ab- 
solutist, the relationist holds that we 
cannot formulate any absolute assertion; 
but he also denies, unlike the complete 
relativist, that this fact makes all asser- 
tions equally arbitrary. Human know)- 
edge has the power to refer to truth, even 
though it cannot express truth unam- 
biguously. Nash illustrates the three 
positions through the figure of a steeple 
jack inspecting a church. A relativist 
will claim that, because the church 
looks so different from various positions, 
all statements about the building will be 
equally true and hence equally false. 
Indeed, there may not be a church pres- 


ent at all! The absolutist holds that the 
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steeple jack ought simply to say, “I see 
the church.’ The relationist maintains 
that a more accurate description would 
be “I see the church from the steeple,’ 
or “I see the church from the roof.”""! 
Attention to the fact of historical rela- 
tivism should help assuage our pride in 
ourselves and in our religion. No Chris- 
tian can say that he “‘sees the church’’ 
or that he “has the mind of Christ,” 
without also being forced to admit his 
limited perspective, both as a sinner and 
as a creature of a given social and cul- 
tural environment which is less than 
Christian. At one extreme is the man 
who subscribes to a dogmatic orthodoxy 
and affirms, “I see the steeple, and my 
perspective is the only valid one. Ii you 
are to achieve a relation with God suffi- 
cient unto salvation you must come and 
stand in my place, and do so at once.” 
Opposed to this interpretation is the ex- 
treme relativist, who replies, ‘“No single 
religious perspective is of a unique qual- 
ity. Perhaps a given view is somewhat 
better than another, but any sincerely 
held conviction is adequate for realizing 
a proper relationship with the divine.” 
I believe the problem is more complex 
than either of these alternatives allows. 
To refer again to Niebuhr, “From the 
point of view of historical beings we can 
speak only about that which is also in 
our time and which is seen through the 
medium of our history.’ We are men 
and not God. We cannot present a uni- 
versal view oi the steeple. Committed as 
we are to Jesus Christ as the one through 
whom our salvation comes, we cannot 
really say what it is like theologically to 
look at God from another perspective, 
and hence it is tremendously difficult for 
us to evaluate, at least in any olyecitve 
manner, the quality of other faiths.*s 
For example, we may feel constrained to 
affirm that the Marxist way of salvation 
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is a heretical and even a demonic one. 
But in expressing this conviction we can- 
not escape from a particular standpoint 
in relation to the steeple. Even a mo- 
ment’s reflection should remind us that 
the testimony which ideally stems from 
allegiance to Christ alone is complicated 
and distorted by our being mid-twen- 
tieth-century democrats, whose thought 
and deeds are so largely shaped by the 
“middle-class” spirit pervading America. 
Similarly, we Christians may venture to 
point to what we believe are shortcom- 
ings in Judaism, ostensibly out of devo- 
tion to the truth as we have seen it in 
Christ. Yet we remain limited and finite 
creatures. We speak not ex cathedra from 
the throne of God but as men with am- 
biguous histories derived from a par- 
ticular religious condition, which some- 
times bears the mark of heavenly visions 
but more often means petty allegiances 
to ritual and dogma and denomination. 
As indicated above, what makes our 
condition especially offensive is the sad 
truth that “Christian” civilization has 
been responsible for some of the most 
devilish acts of anti-Semitism in world 
history. 

We should be greatly chastened 
through the realization that it is in part 
the frailty and will to power of men liv- 
ing in questionable circumstances which 
prompt us to make value judgments 
concerning the truth or want of truth in 
a religion like Judaism. Historical rela- 
tivism and an awareness of sin should 
combine to make us exceedingly wary 
and suspicious of all we say and do. 

The simple fact is that none of us rep- 
resents in untainted fashion universal 
reason and truth and goodness. The ex- 
treme religious liberal recognized this 
when he presented his picture of the 
many pathways up to the throne of God, 


with Jesus leading the way for Chris- 
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tians, Moses for Jews, Gautama for 
Buddhists, and so on. Christian ortho- 
doxy has denied any validity to this 
description by the liberal. I think both 
interpretations are to be criticized alike, 
for seeking to present objective, universal 
propositions applicable to all men— 
though, of course, advocated from dif- 


ferent points of view. For the one, all 


men may be saved through allegiance 
to the highest they know. For the other, 
all men must give visible allegiance to 
Christ. Must we not say instead that 
the affirmation ‘Jesus is the Christ” is 
always a reflection of one’s subjective 


commitment and personal situation? 
Although “‘it is not evident that the man 


who is forced to confess that his view of 
things is conditioned by the standpoint 
he occupies must doubt the reality of 


what he sees,’* historical relativism 


nevertheless prohibits universal judg- 
ments of an objective character. The 


Christian may be convinced that the 
faith for which the church stands repre- 
sents the final revelation of God, but I 
believe that at best this conviction can 
be said to be “true” only for him and for 
the church. In other words, the fact of 


historical relativism requires that theol- 
ogy be confessional in character. 


1V 


Thus far we have tried to preclude an 
unduly absolutist interpretation of Chris- 
tian faith. What may be said of a more 
distinctly ethical nature concerning rela- 
tions between Christians and Jews? The 
theme underlying the remainder of this 
article is that a justified caution over 
absolutizing Christianity must not pre- 
vent the development of a positive ethic 
by and for those within the circle of 
Christian faith. 

How are we, who follow Jesus Christ 
as our divine redeemer, to think and to 
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act in the presence of those who do not 
subscribe to our faith? Have we really 
thought through the implications of our 
position for the problem of day-to-day 
associations with Jews? Consider the 
psychological and spiritual effect Chris- 
tian affirmations may have upon a Jew. 
How many of us have made the moral 
effort to put ourselves with sympathy 
into the place of the religious son of 
Israel who, for example, may chance to 
come across a statement like the follow- 
ing from a contemporary Christian theo- 
logian? The doctrine of the Trinity in- 
tends ‘that nothing pagan or Jewish 
should be proclaimed instead of the mys- 
tery of Christ. ... Unless you know who 
[Christ] is, you cannot know what God 
has to say to you.’ Let us remember 
that the life of the Jew is already filled 
with apprehensiveness and fear because 
of the hostile society in which he lives. 

Some who rejoice in the contemporary 
rebirth of biblical Christianity—and I 
am one of them—may rightly have cer- 
tain misgivings that new theological 
foundations are being laid for religious 
exclusiveness and discrimination. An 
analysis by a teacher of the New Testa- 
ment may well give us pause. After 
pointing out that many recent studies 
of the Fourth Gospel show a resurgence 
of theological, as against historical, em- 
phases and stress the uniqueness of the 
Christian revelation, the writer con- 
cludes: 

Here is where the liberal may rest his case 
for a predominantly historical approach. Of the 
Johannine studies since 1940 the only one that 
admitted a basis for anti-Semitism in the Fourth 
Gospel was the little volume quoted as holding 
“the critical positions of an earlier day.” 
That the current trend in Johannine exposition 
will contribute to the recognition that the 


Fourth Gospel definitely encourages Anti- 
Semitism there is no reason to expect." 
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It is my conviction that there are 
basic elements in the Christian religion 
which are able to preclude intolerance 
and actually to further the cause of 
brotherhood, once they are understood 
and proclaimed sufficiently and wisely, 
while, at the same time, the essential 
Christian faith in Jesus Christ as Lord is 
preserved. Perhaps these elements have 
not been stressed enough. They cer- 
tainly cannot be overemphasized. I will 
present several propositions and then 
elaborate upon them, using as points of 
departure alternative views found in 
fundamentalism and in liberalism. 

Among men who believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, there should be an equal con- 
viction that: 

1. The question of the salvation of in- 
dividual souls is ultimately a matter of 
divine decision and action (although, to 
be sure, God may work through human 
instruments). 

2. The greatest sin is the sin of pride. 
It is idolatrous to claim that the only 
people destined for salvation are those 
within our religious circle. 

3. Love is the fundamental standard 
for evaluating our attitudes and actions 
in relation to other men. 

When fundamentalist missionaries 
went with their great zeal to Jews and 
others, they often interpreted salvation 
as something a man is given one chance 
to achieve."? Without Christ, a nonbe- 
liever would at the end of this earthly 
life be cast into outer darkness. The Jews 
were many times regarded as in a worse 
plight than other non-Christians because 
—and here the Fourth Gospel was often 
quoted—the Children of Israel once had 
a unique opportunity to accept Christ 
and had rejected him, thereby incurring 
God’s special displeasure. (This inter- 
pretation bears certain similarities to 
that of the Roman Catholic church.) 
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Many of these fundamentalists doubt- 
less acted out of compassion, and this is 
commendable. There is no evidence that 
the liberal—or, for that matter, the 
“neo-orthodox”’—follower of Christ has 
been more self-sacrificing than his more 
conservative brother. Perhaps just the 
opposite has sometimes been the case, 
for the fundamentalist felt a peculiarly 
immediate and burning compulsion. “I 
say, brethren, the time is short” (I Cor. 
7:29). Unfortunately, however, these 
apostles of now-or-never Christianity 
tended to be too sure of themselves. 
What their view did, among other things, 
was to transform Christianity into some- 
thing fortuitous. Eternity was subordi- 
nated to the temporal process. People were 
categorized as either sheep or goats,"* 
and, while the exact identity of all the 
sheep sometimes remained something of 
a mystery, any Jew who in this life was 
not taught by a missionary or did not 
become a Christian in some fortunate 
way was surely one of the goats. More- 
over, the compassion of these representa- 
tives of Christ was matched by their im- 
plicit idolatry of self. Who were they to 
say that those who did not visibly accept 
Christ in this life were subject to de- 
struction? 


V 


To take up the third proposition, the 
dilemma of the fundamentalist Christian 
is exemplified in the opposition of the 
American Council of Christian Churches 
to the yearly observance of Brotherhood 
Week. The council has held that Brother- 
hood Week represents “a gross perver- 
sion of the scriptural teaching on the 
subject,” and it has maintained that the 
New Testament ‘‘does not teach the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God and the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. The historic 
Christian position, while admonishing 
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us to be good neighbors to all men, 
stresses the spiritual fact that God is the 
Father only to those who have been 
redeemed through a personal faith in 
Jesus Christ.’’” 

A significant question for the Christian 
is whether it is possible to be a “good 
neighbor to all men”’ and yet not believe 
that all men occupy places of dignity 
under a common Father. Imagine a con- 
versation between a Jew and a Christian, 
with the Jew protesting, “Are not all 
men children of God? In so far as you 
place the barrier of salvation through 
Christ between us, you are not com- 
pletely a brother to ‘nonbelievers.’ ”’ 

This is not the place to elaborate at 
any length upon the differences between 
Judaism and Christianity or to present 
an exhaustive Christology. With refer- 
ence to the first problem, perhaps all any 
Christian can do is to confess a compul- 
sion to proclaim that, for him, recon- 
ciliation with God is through Jesus 
Christ. Much depends upon the basis on 
which this affirmation is made and the 
spirit in which it is presented, problems 
which are discussed elsewhere in this 
essay. With regard to Christology, I am 
of the conviction that the divorce be- 
tween the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith in certain quarters has been an 
unfortunate one, and too severe. Jesus’ 
teachings and character are of the ut- 
most significance for the question of 
brotherliness. His attitude toward other 
men deserves our emulation precisely 
because we accept him as our Redeemer. 
A very great merit of Donald M. Baillie’s 
recent study God Was in Christ lies just 
here, in that he brings together the Jesus 
of history and the Christ of faith in a 
way that avoids both the Monophysite 
tendency in some dialectical theology, 
tending as that theology does to mini- 
mize and perhaps to obscure the place 
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and significance of the historical Jesus,?° 
and the kind of liberalism which threat- 
ens the divinity of Christ. 

If it is once granted that the teachings 
of Jesus are to be accepted as a guide 
for us, we may call attention to such 
parables as that of the Good Samaritan, 
where one’s neighbor is regarded as a 
brother simply because he is one of God’s 
creatures in need. There is nothing in the 
record to imply that the traveler who 
was finally aided was a disciple of Jesus. 
And, as has often been emphasized, it is 
not an accident that Jesus chose a Sa- 
maritan, one of a despised people, to 
play the role of good neighbor. The re- 
ligion, or lack of religion, of the two men 
was quite irrelevant to the story’s lesson. 
Jesus’ teachings stand in contradiction 
to the limitations which the American 
Council of Christian Churches places on 
the love of God. 

Someone may contend that the New 
Testament presents adequate motivation 
for Christian love quite apart from the 
teachings of Jesus. For example, the 
writer of I John affirms that ‘‘we love be- 
cause God first loved us” in Christ 
(4:19). Perhaps gratitude for God’s gift 
of his Son is in truth the firmest possible 
ground for the practice of the Christian 
ethic. Elsewhere in I John, however, we 
read, ‘‘[Who is a liar] but he who denies 
that Jesus is the Christ? This is the anti- 
christ, he who denies the Father and the 
Son. No one who denies the Son has the 
Father. ... Every one who believes that 
Jesus is the Christ is a child of God, and 
every one who loves the parent loves the 
child” (2:22-23; 5:1). Statements like 
these serve as at least part of the moti- 
vation for some Christians, such as the 
representatives of the American Council 
of Christian Churches, to present their 
case for exclusiveness. At best these peo- 
ple proclaim mere half-truths, always an 
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insidious practice, through their illogical 
conclusion that love of Christians for 
their fellow-believers implies a lack of 
love for non-Christians. The point I 
want to make is that, although the evan- 
gelists who give us the teachings of Jesus 
do so from within the framework of 
faith in him as the Son of God, the words 
of Jesus himself are so completely di- 
vorced from the issue of whether love is 
to apply only to “the brethren’’ that 
they are especially meaningful and help- 
ful for the problem of relations between 
Christians and Jews. Jesus’ words have 
an unambiguous quality about them. By 
taking into account his teachings, we are 
enabled to see that the total** New Testa- 
ment witness provides for brotherliness 
to ali men, quite apart from their reli- 
gious convictions. 


VI 


Let us turn finally to a consideration 
of liberalism. I am not thinking of the 
evangelical form of liberalism which has 
always supported the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise, but of the more ex- 
treme type, which is third on the list at 
the beginning of this article. 

If some of us are unable to make a sim- 
ple acknowledgment of the proposition 
that differing religions are equally true, 
or only better or worse than one another, 
we must admit our everlasting debt to a 
position which, largely through an em- 
phasis on the character and teachings of 
Jesus, has raised the ideal of universal 
brotherhood to a place of eminence in 
the Christian church. Liberalism’s con- 
tribution in promoting mutual respect 
and fellowship between Christians and 
Jews cannot be overestimated. 

The religious liberal would, I believe, 
see truth in all three of our propositions, 
except that some difficulty arises in con- 
nection with the second one, ‘‘The great- 
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est sin is the sin of pride.’”’ Those in the 
tradition of Reformation Protestantism 
are convinced that human nature has 
been seriously corrupted by sin. The 
classic view of the Atonement, revived 
by Martin Luther,” was denied by 
liberalism. If man is not evil, he does not 
need to be delivered from the power of 
evil. He can save himself. The Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom includes 
“salvation by character’’ as one of its 
tenets.?5 

Interpretations of human nature and 
of the Atonement have important bear- 
ing on day-to-day associations between 
men of differing faiths. Many religious 
liberals hold that the dogma of allegiance 
to Christ as the unique incarnation of 
God is an obstacle to brotherhood. Why 
must we persist in this stumbling block 
to the Jews? Laying aside the issue of 
conscience and of a compulsive allegiance 
to One whom we cannot deny, the criti- 
cism can be met on a purely practical 
ground in the area of human relations. 
Is there a Judge and Redeemer able to 
cope with and to overcome man’s fatal 
practice of fancying himself superior to 
other men on the basis of religion, race, or 
class? Jesus Christ is not only our 
teacher; he also embodies the judgment 
of God upon all our sins and is the one 
who gives us the redeeming grace we 
need, empowering us to treat other peo- 
ple as children of God, rather than as 
stepping stones to our own self-aggran- 
dizement. Jesus Christ is judge over ev- 
ery aspect of our lives, including our re- 
ligion. Liberalism has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. It has proclaimed with 
magnificent zeal the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. But, alas, 
what has become of the additional Chris- 
tian conviction of an incarnate Judge who 
condemns our idolatries and destroys 
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our religious and political fanaticisms? 
In the liberal view, Jesus is simply one 
among many great spiritual leaders. Yet 
how could a mere man ever overcome 
man’s worship of himself? 

To be sure, religious liberalism and 
prophetic Judaism have doctrines of the 
judgment of God. But their doctrines 
will always remain largely abstract, as 
against the conviction that in Christ we 
come face to face with divine judgment. 
Judaism, without the incarnation of a 
judging God, cannot easily escape from 
undue concern for a particular ethnic 
group.** In the New Testament the 
judgment of God becomes concrete in 
Christ, through whose Crucifixion and 
Resurrection the event of divine-human 
reconciliation takes place, for both Jew 
and Greek, slave and free. For we are all 
one in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28). The 
force of liberalism’s doctrine of divine 
judgment is seriously limited by its 
overly optimistic conception of human 
nature (in a very real sense man does not 
need a Judge) and by its conviction that 
love is more intrinsic to the divine na- 
ture than judgment (in effect, love has 
sometimes been regarded as the refusal 
ever to hurt anyone). The New Testa- 
ment emphasizes not only that the Cross 
reveals God’s compassionate love for a 
needy humankind but also that it mani- 
fests his stern judgment upon the sins of 
all men. We must not allow judgment to 
be set in antithesis to love. They are 
twin qualities within a single purposive 
Will. 

The sinfulness of man can only be 
conquered from beyond man and to the 
extent that he feels himself under a 
judgment which is beyond all human 
judgments. The self-exaltation which 
inevitably arises among Christians is 
finally overcome at the foot of the Cross. 
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Paradoxically enough, then, the affirma- 
tion of the relative finality of Christian 
faith as described above provides a 
firmer basis for the fight against intoler- 
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ance and fanaticism than an ethic which 
believes it furthers brotherhood by hold- 
ing to the simple equality of various 
ethical monotheisms. 


NOTES 


1. Will Herberg, ‘“‘The Postwar Revival of the 
Synagogue,” Commentary, April, 1950, pp. 315-25. 
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terested” observer, the scientific historian of re- 
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17.Some may question the use of the past tense 
in describing the fundamentalist viewpoint. The 


fact is that for a long time this conviction has been 
steadily losing ground in the missionary activity of 
the major Protestant denominations. It is, however, 
still seriously held in some conservative quarters. 
The Moody Bible Institute, a large fundamentalist 
school, emphasizes that it is the only institution 
which offers a program of Jewish Missions as one 
of the major segments of its curriculum. ‘Evange- 
lism of the Jews through local churches and church 
workers as well as special missions is stressed” 
(Moody Bible Institute, Sixty-third Annual Catalogue 
[1950-51], p. 34). 

18. Jesus himself does this in his picture of the 
Last Judgment (Matt. 25:31-46). However, three 
things should be noted about his parable. (1) No 
intimation is given that the sheep are his disciples. 
(2) The basis of judgment is purely ethical; the 
sheep had shown compassion to their fellows, the 
goats had not. (3) The story is, by indirection, a 
remarkable denunciation of the sin of pride. The 
sheep do not know that they are righteous, while 
the goats are not aware of their sinfulness. 

1g. As reported through the Associated Press, 
May 1, 1949. 

20. Donald M. Baillie, God Was in Christ 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), pp. 
so-54. After using the term ‘“Monophysite,” 
Baillie immediately adds that the position of the 
Barthian theologians is quite a new one and should 
perhaps better be known as “Logotheism” (p. 53). 

21. The word “total” is not here meant to imply 
“without exception.” Honesty requires the ad- 
mission that literature like the Johannine docu- 
ments and the Book of Revelation shows bias 
against the Jews and is therefore a challenge to the 
ideal of complete brotherhood. But these are not 
typical of the New Testament as a whole. Our 
approach to the problem is analogous to Luther’s 
willingness to criticize the Epistle of James as 
departing from the central and authoritative New 
Testament position that we are justified by faith 
alone. 

In speaking of Jesus’ teachings I refer primarily 
to the Synoptic Gospels. The Fourth Gospel de- 
scribes a more exclusivist position on the part of 
Jesus than do the earlier accounts. For example, 
“Tf.a man does not abide in me, he is cast forth as 
a branch and withers; and the branches are gath- 
ered, thrown into the fire and burned” (15:6). A 
majority of New Testament scholars holds to the 
view that the Synoptic account is more historically 
accurate than John. 

Even the Johannine author is willing to use 
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ethical considerations as a criterion when the 
Judgment comes. Cf. the following significant pas- 
sage: The Father has given the Son “authority 
‘to execute judgment, because he is the Son of 
man. Donot marvel at this; for the hour is coming 
when all who are in the tombs will hear his voice 
and come forth, those who have done good, to the 
resurrection of life, and those who have done evil, to 
the resurrection of judgment” (John 5: 27-20). This 
is a remarkable parallel to Jesus’ account of the 
Last Judgment in Matthew, chap. 25. 

22. See Gustav Aulen, Christus Victor (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1931). 

23. Christian Century, LXVI, No. 33 (August 17, 
1949), 972. 

24. Ifitis granted that Judaism and Christianity 
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are dialectically related and hence that it is wrong 
to say that Christianity has taken the place of 
Judaism, a particular individual will nevertheless 
affirm confessionally why he must subscribe to 
Christianity rather than to Judaism or to Judaism 
rather than to Christianity. Were this not the case, 
the tension between the two faiths would not be real 
or meaningful to the human mind. The two 
religions would be either equal or contradictory 
but not related dialectically. From a human point 
of view certain shortcomings will be discerned in the 
alternate view. As has been pointed out, I have no 
interest in trying to convert the Jews toChristianity. 
The intention here is simply to show why some of 
us must be Christians rather than Jews. Frank 
confession may help to further understanding. 
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BACH’S RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENT: THE WELL SPRINGS OF 
RELIGIOUS EMOTION THAT NOURISHED THE CREATIVE 
LIFE OF PROTESTANTISM’S GREATEST COMPOSER 


ROBERT STEVENSON* 


Bach bicentenary commemora- 
tion has during 1950 provided oc- 
casion for a large amount of ex- 
travagant praise. “Two hundred years 
after his death John Sebastian Bach, su- 
preme musician of the centuries, be- 
strides the world like a Colossus, and we 
petty men walk under his huge legs.’’ To 
such proportions has grown his stature in 
the world of music that “‘we may safely 
judge a person’s understanding of music 
by his attitude toward Bach.”* In our 
own day his dominance is everywhere so 
complete that he is the “guide of musi- 
cians the world over,’”? and everywhere, 
gladly acknowledging his pre-eminence, 
“musicians see in Bach their greatest 
teacher, the master who sets the stand- 
ard in essential matters of composition, 
the sure guide who shows the right 
way.’’ 

Alfred Einstein contends that Bach 
was “‘a great river into which all things 
flowed, and all that his own age and the 
ages before him had done and dreamed of 
were his tributaries.’’* So amazing was 
the “‘superhuman mastery,” the ‘‘fault- 
less perfection,”’ of Bach’s art that other 
historians have ended by throwing up 

*Dr. Robert Stevenson, professor of church 
music at the Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
N.J., has taught also at the University of Texas and 
the University of California. Educated at the Uni- 


versity of Texas, Yale and Harvard universities, he 
has achieved national distinction in music. His 
articles have appeared in the Harvard Theological 
Review, the Anglican Theological Review, Religion in 
Life, the Review of Religion, the Crozer Quarterly, the 
Musical Quarterly, and the Etude Music Magazine. 


their hands in utter despair when they 
have tried to account for his “artistic 
omnipotence’ in merely human terms.$ 

How, musical historians have asked, 
could a provincial church musician, a 
man who during his whole lifetime never 
traveled beyond the reaches of an area 
the size of Maine, who never had the in- 
dispensable advantages of study in an 
internationally recognized music capital, 
but who spent his working hours in such 
unrefreshing tasks as the drilling of ado- 
lescent boys in the rudiments of singing 
and the copying of endless reams of 
music for their use, who meanwhile 
struggled with continually harassing op- 
position from the officials of the several 
churches in which he made his living as 
music director, who was at all times be- 
set with the financial difficulties inherent 
in raising a large family on a meager 
church musician’s income, who never had 
the thrill of hearing his sublimest church 
compositions adequately performed (his 
largest choir never exceeded fifty-odd 
voices), who never enjoyed the stimulus 
to compose that international renown 
and public demand bring—how, the 
musical] historians have asked, could a 
man with such small advantages have 
brought into being such masterpieces? 


Certain it is that during Bach’s own 
day he was not placed on any such 


unique pedestal as he now occupies two 
hundred years after his death, which oc- 


curred July 28, 1750. During his lifetime 
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he was largely unrecognized as a musical 
composer. A contemporary said of his 
compositions: “Turgidity has led [him] 
from the natural to the artificial, and 
from the lofty to the somber.’’® And in 
the same vein: “One admires the onerous 
labor and uncommon effort—which, 
however, are vainly employed. . . .”’? His 
post as director of music for the churches 
of Leipzig, which he occupied during the 
last quarter-century of his life, did not 
seek him, and in fact he was only a poor 
third choice after more famous men. 
Telemann and Graupner (whose names 
are now largely forgotten) had been ap- 
proached but had declined the post. As 
one town councilor expressed himself be- 
fore Bach was chosen for the Leipzig 
cantorate: ‘Since the best man could not 
be obtained, mediocre ones would have 
to be accepted.’’ 

More than a year before his death, the 
Leipzig council, contravening all preced- 
ent usage and certainly showing scant 
consideration for Bach’s personal feel- 
ings, already had set afoot plans for the 
choice of his successor, ‘in case the 
Capellmeister and Cantor Mr. Sebastian 
Bach should die.”’? Not enough had it 
been for ‘Mr. Sebastian Bach’”’ to under- 
go the contumely of open insult from the 
head of the Thomas School (in which the 
choristers for the St. Thomas Church 
were trained); not enough nad it been for 
him to undergo reprgof in his choice of 
hymns from the consistory and admoni- 
tion from the council on account of his 
failure to teach the ‘‘nursery”’ classes in 
singing, the lowest and most elementary 
in the entire school; to add the last cup of 
gall the town council casts about for his 
successor more than a year before he 
dies! 

Had Bach been in such a state of 
health during 1749 that he was unable to 
perform his duties, the search for his suc- 
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cessor might have been justifiable; but 
the record of his composition (especially 
his work on The Art of Fugue) shows how 
active and immensely industrious he con- 
tinued to be until almost the hour of 
death. His death, interestingly enough, 
came as the result of postoperative com- 
plications; a traveling English oculist 
operated on Bach’s eyes and later wrote: 
“Despite having all circumstances in his 
favor, motions of the pupil, light, etc., 
... upon drawing the curtain, we found 
the bottom defective.’ No encomiums 
of praise were read over him in the 
churches he had faithfully served; he was 
remembered with no gracious minute of 
appreciation from the Leipzig town coun- 
cil; no memorial was erected over his 
grave, and in time the very location of 
the burial spot was forgotten. 


Because in large measure his true 
genius seems to have gone unappreciated 
in the churches he served during his life- 
time, it is now assumed in some quarters 
that Bach was only another unfortunate 
victim of a fossilized church system in 
which dead orthodoxy was enshrined, 
while the burgeoning spirit of artistic 
creativity was closely cabined, cribbed, 
and confined. The friction between Bach 
and his pastor at Miilhausen, between 
Bach and the subdeacon at Nicholas 
Church in Leipzig, and especially be- 
tween Bach and the rector (later profes- 
sor of theology in Leipzig) of the Thomas 
School, where the choirboys were trained, 
has provided certain musical historians 
with the examples they have needed to 
prove their thesis: Bach was only an- 
other great soul who was well-nigh 
crushed by the decadent church life of 
his day and age. Associated with this 
thesis has been the idea that had Bach 
only enjoyed the fresh air of a more 


liberal church system and escaped the 
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stifling closeness of rigid orthodoxy, his 
whole life would not have read like a 
catalogue of frustrations but rather 
would have glittered with triumphs such 
as his music has achieved during the past 
century. But had the cobwebs around 
him been swept away, as some modern 
historians fondly like to conceive the 
matter; had Bach lived under an ‘‘un- 
fettered’’ church system without the 
mass of petty restrictions that overbore 
him, for instance, at Leipzig," would he 
indeed have found a more congenial at- 
mosphere in which to develop his creative 
muse, a better climate in which to grow 
and thrive artistically? 

Because, moreover, the resurrection 
of his name and the amazing reputation 
he has gained in modern times have ac- 
curred in musica] circles rather than in 
church circles, many of his admirers 
would now vastly prefer to minimize 
Bach’s debt to the church and to devalue 
his profound loyalty to Lutheran dogma. 
Most of his friends today are by no 
means admirers of eighteenth-century 
orthodoxy and therefore find it more con- 
venient either to ignore or to denigrate 
the church environment in which he did 
his work. We do know now that he was 
one of the conspicuous geniuses of all 
time; we do know also that the greater 
part of his life was spent as a church 
musician. It follows, then, that we ought 
now to ask ourselves these searching 
questions: Did the actual working condi- 
tions in the churches he served stimulate 
or retard his creative development, and 
did Bach’s own religious consciousness 


promote or hamper his artistic de- 
velopment? 


Despite the petty annoyances which 
certainly must at times have galled him, 
Bach did at least find in the eighteenth- 
century Lutheran milieu the most impor- 


tant thing a sacred composer needs: he 
found the vital stimulus to compose new 
music constantly. And he found in 
Lutheran churches, and in Lutheran 
churches only, an opportunity to present 
this new music of his week after week 
before receptive and intelligent audi- 
ences, Only for one brief period during 
Bach’s span did he ever live elsewhere 
than in the bosom of high Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Significantly enough, more- 
over, he wrote no St. Matthew Passion, 
no Christmas Oratorio, no five-year cycle 
of church cantatas, during that brief 
period from 1717 until 1723 when he 
absented himself from employment in a 
Lutheran environment and worked for a 
Calvinist prince instead. Naturally 
enough, the Calvinist leanings of the 
prince whom he served at Kéthen dur- 
ing those years, 1717-23, forbade any 
type of church music other than the un- 
adorned psalms in meter.’ Bach, we say 
again, found only in the climate of high 
Lutheran orthodoxy church situations 
which challenged him to produce the 
kind of sacred music that today memo- 
rializes his name. 

Luther declared on more than one oc- 
casion that ‘“‘next to theology only music 
is able to afford interior peace and joy,” 
adding that the devil “‘takes flight at the 
sound of music, just as he does at the 
words of theology, and for this reason 
the prophets always combined theology 
and music, the teaching of truth and the 
chanting of psalms and hymns.’ His 
high esteem for elaborate figural music 
led him long after his break with Rome 
to commission such an eminent poly- 
phonist as the Roman Catholic Ludwig 
Senfl to write Latin motets (founded 
upon Gregorian melodies) for his spirit- 
ual delectation.** Luther the writer of 
hymns and the performer on a musical 
instrument himseli—Luther it was who, 
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in his profound understanding of the 
power and wisdom contained in music, 
established a favorable climate (in those 
churches which subscribed to his reform) 
for the flowering of elaborate and highly 
involved music. 

Despite, then, all the allurements that 
the title bestowed on him by the Cal- 
vinist Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Kéthen 
exercised (and Bach admitted that he 
waited several months before making up 
his mind finally to move away from 
Kothen, because “‘it did not seem at all 
proper for me to change my position of 
Capellmeister for Cantor’’),'* Bach did 
at last decide he must again obtain a post 
as director of music in a Lutheran en- 
vironment in order to fulfil his life mis- 
sion. It was certainly no mere musical 
impulse which caused him to move away 
from Calvinist Kéthen to Lutheran Leip- 
zig; we now know that he struggled man- 
fully to master the intricacies of those 
doctrinal differences which separated 
Calvinists from Lutherans in the early 
eighteenth century; at Kéthen he forti- 
fied himself with the reading of Luther's 
seven-volume collected Works in the 
1539 edition (this collection was the most 
expensive item in the large theological 
library that he had succeeded in amass- 
ing by the time of his death in 1750). 
At Kéthen, also, he read polemical blasts 
against Calvinism from the pen of an 
eminent seventeenth-century professor of 
theology at Leipzig University, a Dr. 
August Pfeiffer, whose Anticalvinismus"? 
sustained Bach’s faith, mired as he was 
in the quicksands of Calvinist psalm- 
singing. At Kéthen, moreover, he placed 
his sons in a small and struggling school 
maintained for the Lutheran minority. 

Bach certainly did not have to read 
Luther’s collected works, nor did he need 
the bastioning of his faith by means of 
such fortification as Pfeiffer’s Antical- 
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vinismus, in order to comprehend one 
vital truth: that his elaborate style of 
church music could blossom and flourish 
only in an atmosphere of high Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Before he went to Kéthen, 
even before he went to Weimar (where 
he worked almost a decade before going 
to Kéthen), he had learned his lesson; 
only in the ranks of the highly orthodox 
had he found the friends whom he craved 
for the advancement of church music on 
an elaborate scale. Bach’s biographers 
have not always made it plain that Bach 
by choice not only identified himself with 
his ancestral Lutheran faith in order to 
find the proper environment for the 
creation of his sacred masterpieces but 
also selected within the Lutheran fold 
the party of the highly orthodox and the 
most conservative for his own particular 


friends. 


Embarrassed, perhaps, that his hero, 
Bach, should deliberately have espoused 
the older orthodox party, the “high and 
dry” orthodox party, even such a meticu- 
lous biographer of Bach as Albert 
Schweitzer has striven to remove from 
him the taint of rigid orthodoxy by tell- 
ing us that Bach was himself “a mystic” 
in religion and only associated himself 
with the rigidly orthodox party in order 
to find a group that would indorse his 
intricate and highly involved style of 
church composition.’ The incident that 
definitely established Bach’s predilection 
for the rigidly orthodox within the 
Lutheran fold occurred early during his 
life as a church musician. At Milhausen 
he found the church he was called to 
serve torn with dissension between the 
party of the Pietists (followers of Spener 
and friends oi the utmost simplicity in 
church music) and the party of the old 
orthodox, who approved elaborate, fig- 
ured music. Bach’s pastor was addicted 
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to the newer warmth in personal religion 
that emanated from the Halle Pietists 


(the Spener-Francke group). But a new- 
comer on the loca) scene, a rival pastor, 
delivered several ill-considered blasts 
against the pietism that “threatened the 
town,’’ and Bach sided in the ensuing 
controversy not with his own pastor, a 
worthy man even if a Pietist sympathizer, 
but rather with the rival minister serving 


the other Miilhausen church (the Mari- .. 


enkirche), who exposed the deviations 
from Lutheran orthodoxy perpetrated by 
Bach’s own pastor at St. Blasius Church. 
During the fracas Bach decided to leave 
Miilhausen, and in his letter of resigna- 
tion he defined his reasons: he had come 
to Miilhausen for only one purpose, the 
glorification of God by means of a well- 
regulated church music. The present dis- 
orders and vexations, he found, deterred 
him from the project which was nearest 
his heart; therefore he reluctantly felt 
obliged to go elsewhere; he wanted above 
all else “the opportunity to pursue the 
object which concerns me most, the bet- 
terment of church music.” 

A casual reader of Bach’s correspond- 
ence may come across some such letter 
as the one he wrote to his old friend, 
George Erdmann, Imperial Russian 
agent in Danzig during the 1730’s. In 


his letter Bach complained that the 


church authorities “are odd and little 
interested in music, so that I live amid 
continual vexation, envy, and persecu- 
tion. Should your Honour know or find 
a suitable post in your city for an old and 
faithful servant, I beg you to put in a 
most gracious word of recommendation 
for me.’’?° Aha! someone may say—here 
is proof that Bach, even after gaining the 
haven of a high-orthodox center in Leip- 
zig (where pietism was in abeyance and 
Calvinism discountenanced), still chafed 
under his bit and wanted to escape into 
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freer reins. But, even at Danzig, Bach’s 
fancy could only have envisaged service 
in another Lutheran church, where per- 
haps “‘continual vexation, envy, and per- 
secution” would not dog his steps. The 
idea that Bach was abused, pusillani- 
mously and scurrilously treated, brow- 
beaten, and pushed around derives only 
from the most scanty reading of docu- 
ments pertaining to Bach’s life as a 
church musician. As a matter of actual 
fact, the very years that he was com- 
plaining most vociierously about ill- 
treatment were the years when the town 
council (which controlled expenditures 
for music in Leipzig churches) was spend- 
ing the most. The statement that “so far 
as it was possible for the Council to 
paralyze the creative faculty of the 
genius, it honestly tried to do so,’’* as 
Schweitzer has already shown, embodies 
a complete misapprehension of the facts. 

Only in a Lutheran environment were 
there churches ready to hire expensive 
bands of musicians whose business it 
would be to perform new music con- 
stantly. Only in a Lutheran environment 
was there a willingness to try out musical 
settings of new, untried poetry on sacred 
themes. Where else could a composer 
have secured license to pick his own 
librettist and write a full-length cantata 
using all the musical resources—soloists, 
chorus, orchestra—found in Italian op- 
era? Certainly not anywhere else! In- 
stead of commiserating Bach, modern 
musicians should extol and panegyrize 
the church system that made it possible 
for him to write, and then have per- 
formed week after week, the most elabo- 
rate, highly wrought pieces of church 
music. In our own day we consider a 
church unusually fortunate if the direc- 
tor of music can produce week after week 
the established masterpieces of the past, 
but a church anywhere in the world to- 
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day that can spread before the feasting 
eyes of a living composer the same op- 
portunities that Bach enjoyed two hun- 
dred years ago in Leipzig simply does 
not exist. 


Not by chance, then, but as the result 
of a happy conjunction in time of circum- 
stances uniquely favorable was Bach 
able to produce his monumental master- 
pieces of church music. Anterior to him 
was the favorable philosophy oi church 
music enunciated by Luther, anterior to 
him was the inestimable treasury of Ger- 
man chorale literature upon whose se- 
cure foundations he erected his formi- 
dable masterpieces of musical architec- 
ture. Contemporary with him was a sys- 
tem of church finance in which whole 
blocks of churches were organized under 
one central spending agency, a council 
whose duties included the engagement 
of a trained corps of musicians to per- 
form in the several churches under its 
jurisdiction. In Leipzig, for instance, 
Bach realized (despite his constant plea 
of penury) about seven hundred thalers 
a year plus his living quarters, because 
he not only was director of music in one 
church but was responsible for the music 
in four churches. Leipzig in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was a town of 
30,000. In what town of 30,000 today 
would several churches, even of the same 
denomination, co-operate to pay the 
salaries of a group of professional musi- 
cians who rotated among the several 
churches? 

Uniquely favorable to Bach also were 
the length and frequency of services in 
the Leipzig churches which he served. 
Taking as an example only the St. 
Thomas Church, where in 1729 he pro- 
duced the St. Matthew Passion (surely 
the most wonderful monument of Protes- 
tant church music), we find that during 
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the early eighteenth century three serv- 
ices were held each Sunday at St. 
Thomas and that the principal one 
lasted from seven in the morning until 
noon—five hours! The sermon (exactly 
timed to last from eight until nine)” 
always developed a theme drawn from 
the Gospel appointed to be read for the 
day. According to the celebrated “Leip- 
zig Interim,’’ an order of church service 
had been sanctioned in the principal 
churches of Leipzig, moreover, which 
allowed vestments, lights, and the use 
of the Latin language for the principal 
portions of the liturgy. The Gloria, the 
Collect for the Day, the Epistle, the Gos- 
pel, the Credo, the Preface, the Sanctus, 
were all said or sung in Latin. In this 
connection we must, of course, remember 
that Bach himself taught Latin for a 
time in the St. Thomas School; the prin- 
cipal, J. A. Ernesti, was a conspicuously 
brilliant classical scholar.?3 Only within 
Bach’s own lifetime did German gain a 
foothold in the University of Leipzig, 
where Thomasius was the first to lecture 
in the native language.*4 For those who 
did not understand Latin, prayer leaflets 
were provided in the Leipzig churches 
enabling the less well educated to follow 
the services in German. 

Bach’s choir assembled in the gallery 
of the church every Sunday morning 
about 6:45, during the playing of the 
organ prelude. After the organ music 
stopped, the choir then sang a short 
motet in Latin with words drawn from 
the Gospel appointed to be read for the 
day. The Latin motet chosen might be 
a composition by a Roman Catholic 
composer (such as Andrea or Giovanni 
Gabrieli, sixteenth-century organists at 
St. Mark’s, Venice) or by a Lutheran 
composer (such as Bach’s predecessor in 
the office of music director in Leipzig, 
Calvisius). After the motet occurred an 
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Introit and then the Kyrie; an order of 
service was observed which differed (ex- 
ternally) very little from the order of the 
Roman High Mass.’ Bach’s four Masses 
(excluding, for the moment, the B Minor 
Mass) were suitable for use at Leipzig. 
The B Minor Mass, dedicated to the 
Roman Catholic sovereign, Augustus 
III, who included in his numerous do- 
minions the province of Saxony, con- 
taining Leipzig (and was therefore 
Bach’s highest secular authority), was 
not suited for presentation in its entirety 
at Leipzig churches, largely because of 
its formidable proportions. Neither was 
it exactly suited to Roman Catholic 
requirements because of its length and 
also because of the insertion of one ex- 
traneous word into the Gloria not found 
in the Roman Catholic liturgy.” 

The most pronounced innovation in 
music during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury in conservative Leipzig churches, 
where Latin was still sung and where ex- 
ternals deviated but slightly from con- 
temporary Roman Catholic usages, was 
the sudden emphasis upon the cantata. 
The Bach cantata was essentially the 
musical counterpart of the sermon. The 
cantata texts were drawn from con- 
temporary religious verse in the ma- 
jority of instances. The resources de- 
manded in the cantata, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to note, would quite 
exceed the abilities of most modern 
churches, which would never be able to 
supply orchestras (at union rates) in 
addition to concert singers (Bach’s arias 
are enormously difficult) and well-dis- 
ciplined choruses. The cantata in Leip- 
zig was oftenest divided into two parts 
and inserted into the liturgy just before 
and after the hour-long sermon. 

Again, then, we revert to our thesis: 
that, by a happy conjunction in time, 
Bach in the highly orthodox environ- 
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ment of early eighteenth-century Luther- 
anism possessed resources which com- 
posers nowhere else in Protestant church 
history have enjoyed. If someone thinks 
for a moment of Handel, let him reflect 
that Handel wrote his oratorios for the 
concert stage and (during his entire life- 
time) never saw an oratorio of his pro- 
duced in a church. Mendelssohn, the 
composer of Elijah, also wrote for the 
concert stage, not for the church. Of the 
so-called “Protestant” religious master- 
pieces, only Bach’s were written for pres- 
entation in church as an integral part of 
Christian worship. 


What shall we say, finally, about 
Bach’s own interior spiritual resources? 
We have already pointed out his predi- 
lection for theological reading. His large 
library at his death consisted exclusively 
of theological treatises. Among his books 
was Josephus’ History of the Jews; and 
along with it a travel guide that gave 
minute descriptions of all the places sig- 
nificantly mentioned in Scripture. (We 
classify these as theological works.) Bach 
studied the geography of the Holy Land 
with minute earnestness, Schweitzer 
pointed out. Bach possessed a copy of 
Tauler’s Sermons—Tauler, the great 
German fourteenth-century mystic, 
spiritual companion of Meister Eckhart 
and Heinrich Suso, was closely akin to 
Bach himself, Schweitzer believed. The 
only book by Spener, older contempo- 
rary of Bach and leader in the Pietist 
movement, was an untypical blast, Zeal 
against Popery. The most famous book 
of devotional character in Bach’s library 
was the gracious volume, still widely 
known, True Christianity, by Johann 
Arndt.?? 

Bach, we know, was a profound stu- 
dent of Scripture, and his theological in- 
terests far transcended the merely polem- 
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ical level. The religious emotions which 
he dwelt upon with greatest earnestness 
were not always emotions that appeal to 
modern liberal Christians. He loved to 
dwell on the blessedness of death, with 
the release it brings. He developed 
themes from the Song of Solomon, alle- 
gorically treated, of course, which do not 
appeal to moderns. He dwelt with excru- 
ciating and harrowing zeal on the horrors 
of hell and the everlasting awfulness of 
damnation, along with certain other 
themes not always emphasized nowa- 
days.”* Since he had the choice of his own 
texts for the cantatas, we may safely in- 
fer that those religious ideas which recur 
incessantly in his cantatas (especially 
where no obvious relation to the Gospel 
for the Day can be seen) represent the 
religious thoughts which Bach himself 
especially indorsed. 

“The art of the Bach cantata,’’ we are 
told by one penetrating author, “is an 
exposition of the foundations and prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, and none 
more searching or more inexorable, 
deeper or more precise has ever been.’’?° 
He plumbed indeed the depths of reli- 
gious emotion, and his ‘‘artistic omnipo- 
tence,” to use a phrase often applied to 
his music, sets him apart from all other 
composers who have treated sacred 
themes. His Passion According to St. 
Matthew has been called the most sub- 
lime music of history: enacting a “‘com- 
munal drama of a compassion all-com- 
prehending and an intuition unapproach- 
able.’’ He is the “greatest of preachers 
since Luther,”’ and his music constitutes 
“one of the most exalted temples ever 
constructed by the hand of man to the 
glory of God.’’° In his greatest religious 
masterpieces he ‘miraculously realized 
all that was most complete, comprehen- 
sive, and objective . . . in the essence and 
being of Christianity.” 
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Because, however, Bach clung to the 
most conservative expression of the 
Christian faith, it is inevitable that many 
churches today find his choral music, 
especially the cantatas, unacceptable, 
even when adequate resources are at 
hand for the rendition of the music. Such 
a copious selection of his short chorales 
as appears in the Harvard University 
hymnbook, for instance, has been at- 
tained because it was found possible to 
fit to the music words expressing doc- 
trinal standards other than those which 
inspired Bach. The task of finding other 
words for the larger choral works, how- 
ever, has proved more cumbrous. His in- 
strumental music, lacking the embarrass- 
ment of words, is oftenest played; the 
cantatas, representing his most intimate 
religious emotions, least often. In the 
concert hall his choral works are accept- 
able, since no dogmatic meaning is ex- 
tracted from the words. The concert 
artist can approach the music with no 
more concern for the dogma than a mod- 
ern reader feels for the celestial machin- 
ery in Homer’s J/iad. But in churches the 
case is different, and a literal translation 
of the words he set to music very often 
does not prove acceptable. 


Another factor in Bach’s religious con- 
sciousness which of necessity must sepa- 
rate his mentality from the typical Prot- 
estant mentality today appears in Bach’s 
zealous devotion to liturgy. With Bach 
“the observance of liturgy, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, obviously mat- 
tered more . .. than the difference in de- 
nomination.”’3' Excessive reliance upon 
the Liturgical Year has never been a 
typical feature in American Protes- 
tantism. 

His exposition of the Christian faith 
was not simply a matter of the texts he 
chose for his choral works; more em- 
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phatically it was an exposition in terms 
of musical symbols. Only the musically 
initiated, of course, will share enthusiasm 
for the symbology which permeates such 
creations as the St. Anne Fugue (in 3 
time: three Persons in the Trinity, dual 
nature of Christ; three sections in the 
fugue s}mbolizing the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity). 

In the erosion of the centuries Bach’s 
granitic masterpieces survive. Whereas 
his son, Johann Christian Bach, who be- 
came vastly more famous during the 
eighteenth century, received more money 
for a single opera than the father did 
working several prosaic years in Leipzig 
churches, and, moreover, enjoyed hear- 
ing his ephemeral ditties brought out on 
the operatic stage at costs exceeding 
twenty-five thousand dollars for a typi- 
cal opera,?? now Christian Bach’s music 
lies forgotten, while his father’s, on the 
other hand, inspires fresh tributes every 
day. We agree that it may not be in the 
churches nowadays that Bach’s St. John 
Passion or his St. Matthew Passion is 
most frequently or most competently 
performed, but at least to the eternal 
credit of the church is the fact that these 
masterpieces, so vastly admired in the 
musical world, were actually called into 
being at her behest. Superintendent Dey- 
ling and Rector Ernesti may have been 
odd and cantankerous, but at least the 
church they represented gave Bach the 
indispensable opportunity to produce. 


Even if the old ladies did not like his 
music (and indeed they did not like it),3s 
even if he felt underpaid, and even if his 
music did not win friends and influence 
people among the Pietists, who decried 
the sacramentarian system and excori- 
ated elaborate church music, at least the 
Leipzig churches in the early eighteenth 
century did give Bach the all-important 
opportunity to glorify God in music. 

He did it always for one end, Soli Dei 
Gloria (“for the glory of God alone’’). 
Even his secular compositions bore that 
motto, along with the petition inscribed 
on nearly every piece that he began, 
Jesu juva (‘‘Jesus, help!’’).54 At the end, 
as at the beginning, he wanted above all 
else to walk into the presence of the 
Eternal Light, and to find Him in whom 
there is no variableness or shadow of 
turning. His last composition, a setting 
of an old chorale, expressed the yearning 
of a lifetime; he passed into his final 
coma one July day two hundred years 
ago repeating the words of the chorale, 
which somehow epitomized wondrously 
the journey he had taken all those long 
years toward the Infinite: 


Before Thy throne, My God, I stand, 
Myself, my all, are in Thy hand; 
Turn to me Thine approving face, 


Nor from me withhold Thy grace. 


Grant that my end may worthy be, 
And that I wake Thy face to see, 
Thyself for evermore to know! 
Amen, Amen, God grant it so!3s 
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FORCE AND FORM: THE SHAKER INTUITION OF SIMPLICITY 


JOHN M. ANDERSON* 


United Believers in the Second 

Coming of Christ, the Shakers,’ 
believers that the thousand-year 
reign'of the spiritual life on earth had 
begun with them, found perfection in the 
earth along the American frontier. This 
was their inspiration for the life in the 


nineteenth century. They were, they 
said, in fact and in spirit, 


people going into a new country and settling in 
the wilderness, where the first object is to cut 
and clear the land and burn the rubbish before 
the ground can be suitably prepared for culti- 
vation. In this operation, the axe and the fire 
are used with no sparing hand; and the falling 
trees and the crackling of burning brush and 
useless rubbish occasion much noise and bustle 
and great confusion, especially among the 
wild beasts and noxious vermin that infest the 
land. 

These are now obliged to flee for their lives, 
into some other part of the wilderness or the 
fire will consume them. But when the land is 
sufficiently cleared, and the rubbish consumed, 
and the wild vermin have all retreated, and 
the careful husbandman has securely fenced 
his field, he can then go on to prepare and culti- 
vate his ground in peace; and if he is faithful 
to manage his business as he ought, he will con- 
tinue to improve his premises from year to 
year; so that in a few years this once dreary 
wilderness will be seen to “blossom as the rose.” 


Confident that “every force has a form,”’ 
they founded their communities across 


New England and in New York, Ohio, 


* The author is associate professor of philosophy 
at the Pennsylvania State College, having received 
his doctorate in philosophy from the University of 
California (Berkeley). He is co-author of Industrial 
Management (Ronald Press, 1942) and has con- 
tributed articles to various journals, chiefly on engi- 
neering. Since the end of the war freed him from 
the practice of research engineering in industry, his 
interests and work have concerned the history of 
ideas in America. 


and Kentucky, mastering the frontier 
in co-operative enterprise; they united 
the earth and the spirit, defining man’s 
soul in this unity, achieved in passing, 
by the intuition of simplicity. 

Living in the millennium, the Shakers 
expected the earth to flower; and, living 
on the American frontier, they inter- 
preted the ritual of this flowering in 
terms of what they called “‘hand-minded- 
ness,’’ a ritual directly simple and di- 
vested of esoteric symbolism and much 
animistic meaning. Thus they looked 
not to their aspirations for the direction 
of their actions but to the place; they 
looked for their inspiration not to a 
single high goal but to the material of 
their locale, making of that by ap- 
propriate and direct action a “‘gift”’ 
which they at once received from God 
and rendered to him. Consistent in this 
attitude, the Shakers followed the strands 
of their actions wherever they led 
simply to fulfilment and directly en- 
riched experience. Beginning as farmers, 
they chose their lands well, and, pre- 
occupied with their soils and crops, they 
diversified their products to include 
not only the standard crops and orchards 
but the systematic cultivation of herbs 
and livestock. As they continued their 
work, they were led on in their various 
communities to the production of seeds 
and the improvement of the strains of 
livestock (although celibate themselves), 
to the production of medicines from their 
herbs and to all the attendant activities 
of the husbandman: to the production 
of cheese and milk, to tanning, to weav- 
ing, to the invention and building of 
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machines, to the construction of mills 
and buildings, indeed, to the production 
of everything which they needed and 
which might be sold to “The World’s 
People” around them. They followed 
their hands wherever the quality of 
spontaneous achievement beckoned, 
achieving practical perfection in the 
products of their efforts, their “gifts.” 

The Shaker achievement of practical 
perfection was both directly simple and 
natively progressive. They took per- 
fection where they could find it, and 
they modified the form of their life to fit 
the needs of the future. In consequence 
their products have a degree of func- 
tionality rarely seen in the early nine- 
teenth century, and their efforts are 
marked by the emergence of new devices 
and techniques. The list of independent 
Shaker inventions is impressive. They 
developed the needle with an eye in the 
point for sewing brooms, the washing 
machine, the circular saw, the rotary 
harrow, and possibly Babbitt metal. 
In Shaker history these inventions 
emerge as novel adaptations to new 
circumstances, but always as an integral 
part of the Shaker culture because of 
their use for the immediate purpose and 
problem at hand. This functional char- 
acter, this mastery of the future, is 
apparent not only in their inventions 
but in every product of their efforts. 
Even their songs and dances were re- 
garded by them as expressive modes in- 
vented and changed to meet the specific 
changing needs of worship. And in their 
buildings and furniture the clean direc- 
tion of function is fully apparent. For 
their buildings, their houses and barns 
and shops, they began with the material 
of the place, ordering that to fit their 
needs and for their purposes. They built 
of wood or stone or brick, as it was avail- 
able, molding it to the form of their 
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needs without ornament of any kind, 
yet achieving the same simple perfection 
as in their other efforts. The lines of 
Centre House at the Shaker settlement 
of South Union, Kentucky, are simply 
the shape of the inclosed rooms needed 
for living; the texture of the brick walls 
and stone lintels reflects the available 
materials of construction. The interior 
of the house is without ornament, yet 
the lines of the supporting arches, the 
texture and color of the white-painted 
wood, symbolize the fitness of the build- 
ing for Shaker life. Their instinct for 
functional beauty extends to all their 
structures; and in the unbroken lines of 
the arches which repeat the motif 
of the Centre House interior, in the clean 
wooden columns supporting the roof of 
the Centre House well, in the lightness 
of the roof of the house itself, we find as 
good an example as may be of the Shaker 
ability to integrate their progressive 
adaptability, their mastery of the future, 
into the pattern of the eternal present. 

The idea that the millennium had 
already begun served the Shaker well in 
two ways. It freed him from tradition 
and authority, allowing him to turn his 
attention in most respects to his milieu 
and to approach his environment with 
an unforced confidence in its practical 
perfection. This confidence, engendered 
by his belief in the millennium, in turn 
suggested that the simplification of his 
life would afford the touchstone re- 
quired for the relation of the present to 
the future, for the progressive achieve- 
ment of perfection in his environment, 
his community, and himself. Thus the 
idea of the millennium had a third 
influence; by uniting heaven with the 
present and future of earth, it marked 
the Shaker interpretation of his own 
nature. The Shaker sought and found 
his own integrity not in an inward 
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turning of the soul to God but in the 
spontaneous and creative expressions 
which he termed “gifts,’’ expressions 
which related him to his fellows and to 
his present and future environment. 

The Shaker belief that the millennium 
had already begun transformed for them 
the intrinsic meaning of human life. 
They traced their inspiration for their 
reinterpretation to the second appear- 
ance of God on earth; the first had been 
in ‘‘the male in the man Jesus; the second 
had been in the female—in Ann Lee.” 
From Mother Ann, Ann the Word, the 
second emissary of the spirit to man’s 
soul, who had said, “Put your hands to 
your work and give your hearts to God,” 
they took their clue to the meaning of life 
in the millennium. They followed her in- 
terpretations of what the free life of the 
soul must be when its earthly desires no 
longer denied its spiritual hopes, when, 
as it were, man’s original fall came to 
have positive meaning, filling the life of 
his spirit with the fulness of the earth. 
Thus the persuasive forces of the Puritan 
tradition, with its emphatic sense of 
transcendent direction and its clarity 
of transcendent purpose imbuing every 
human effort, was well lost to the Shak- 
ers. They did not partake of the spiritual 
zealotry of the Puritan concept of per- 
fection which presumed to dominate 
and determine every facet and detail 
of human life, engendering a human 
character which was strongly and right- 
eously oriented toward the problems of 
life. They were not suspicious of a 
world which God had visited a second 
time; such a world was not really evil, 
nor a genuine temptation to mislead 
man, for the millennial forms replaced 
its vague and amorphous forces with a 
definite human significance and an in- 
spiration, to specific activity, divesting 
the world effectively of its temptation 
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for man to embrace the unformed, pri- 
mal motives of his nature, to live outside 
the pale of his spirit in a primitive 
expression of himself. They escaped 
both from the dogma of the spirit which 
would find life on earth evil and from 
the formless wandering of human de- 
sire which can find no spiritual home. 

The Shakers understood the message 
of God’s two emissaries, Jesus and Ann, 
to be a message of life, a union of 
spiritual forms with the substance of 
the world, a revelation of the possibility 
of perfecting human nature, not by 
transcending man’s natural being but 
by purifying it. They hoped to succeed 
and to escape the world’s evil by that 
outward turning of the spirit which 
Mother Ann had revealed to them, a 
turning of the spirit away from the 
ordinary motives of ‘“‘The World’s Peo- 
ple,” with their worship of power and 
pride and their deforming consequences 
in human life, and a turning toward the 
natural substance of life in direct sim- 
plicity. There is no doubt that the 
Shakers were explicitly aware of their 
ingenuous attitude and that they de- 
liberately cultivated simplicity asa pivot- 
al concept of their outlook. Conscious 
simplicity served to orient them with 
respect to the spiritual ideals of the 
Puritan and Protestant version of God’s 
perfection and at the same time en- 
abled them to master the conditions of 
life on the frontier; perhaps, more im- 
portant, it enabled them, in their affirma- 
tion that man’s spirit had a place in this 
world, to reject the temptation of 
worldly evil and to be at once men and 
spiritual. 

The songs the Shakers used in worship 
are testimony to their conscious ingenu- 
ousness. Many of them, especially those 


in “unknown” tongues, were taken over 
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by the children of neighboring communi- 
ties for their games: 

Hock a nick a hick nick 

Qwine qui quo cum 

Jac a ling shack a ling 

Hick a chick a loreum. 


And others are articulate in emphasiz- 
ing simplicity: 
Tis the gift to be simple, 
’Tis the gift to be free, 
’Tis the gift to come down where we ought to be, 
And when we find ourselves in the place just 
right, 
’Twill be in the valley of love and delight. 
When true simplicity is gain’d, 
To bow and bend we shan’t be asham’d, 
To turn, turn will be our delight 
Till by turning, turning we come around right. 
“‘To worship God,’’ each said, “is my 
delight, with hands and feet in motion.” 
This technique of simplicity may be 
found not only in the more or less 
formalized singing and dancing of the 
Shakers, giving aesthetic form to their 
beliefs and attitudes, but also in every 
act and institution in their culture. 
Living, as they thought, in the millen- 
nium, the Shakers expected the earth 
to flower, to permit of the unification in 
human life of the earthly and the spiritu- 
al. They had only to take care to dis- 
tinguish worldly longings from the true 
desires of the soul, to escape from the 
temptations of the material in affirming 
the earthly pabulum of the spirit. To 
this end their intuition of simplicity 
served them well. It divested them of 
that pride of spirit which might have 
turned their outward expressiveness 
into an endless restlessness and a suc- 
cession of frustrated attempts to return 
home in the world. It gave them a 
genuine humility which permitted them 
to rest content in the forms which their 
actions contrived. In this sense of indi- 
viduality, in his conception of the hu- 
man personality, the Shaker was a 
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model for his age—yet a model which 
his age could hardly exemplify. He 
achieved the balance between authority 
and liberty in part by bringing his 
aspirations down to earth, which was 
characteristic of his age; but he achieved 
this balance in part, also, by a rigorous 
willingness to simplify his life, to seek 
fulfilment only in those directions where 
“every force had a form,’’ where a pro- 
gressive adaptation would enhance the 
quality of his experience. In this the 
Shaker was unique in his time. Imbued 
by a sense of human perfectibility, ex- 
cited by the open field for action of the 
frontier, he nonetheless insisted on 
richness with integrity, refusing to be 
led into impotent frustration by the 
lure of material possibilities. Impressed 
by the ultimate value of the human 
person as expressed in creative ability, 
he nonetheless refused to permit the 
drive of creative power to override 
his compassion and tolerant respect 
for his fellows, refusing to sell his own 
or his fellows’ souls in pride. Exacting 
a great measure of self-discipline and 
common-sense knowledge of self, the 
Shakers formed an island of security 
for the human soul, a culture expressive 
of much that is best in the human 
flesh and spirit in the midst of a turbu- 
lent age. They succeeded through the 
exercise of restraint in achieving a clear 
form and a relative universality through 
their intuition of simplicity, and if 
their achievement was limited in scope, 
circumscribed in both place and time, 
its spirit has reappeared in more uni- 
versal and rational form in broader 
contexts and more recent times. The 
Shaker insight suggests both the deep 
problem and the hope for mastery of 
the material forces which became cen- 
tral to human life in the nineteenth 


century. 
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The problem which the Shakers solved 
momentarily and within the confines 
of their culture was the humanization of 
the frontier and, by implication, of the 
world. They succeeded in showing that 
the frontier itself could be humanized 
and that the dignity of man could be 
expressed in the co-operative pattern 
of regional frontier life. Their Christian 
solution, in common with the voice of 
their Romantic contemporaries, sug- 
gests a new pattern of meaning im- 


plicit in the human person, a creative 
Significance not heretofore expressed 
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clearly, and a novel interpretation of 
human aspiration as a progressive de- 
velopment of practical perfection. Yet 
their solution was intuitive rather than 
rational, attained by a sense of restraint 
and self-discipline rather than the mas- 
tery of articulate expression, and so in 
the end lost in their and the world’s 
success. It was therefore but tenuously 
maintained as a minority culture, and 
today it has almost vanished; yet in 
spirit it remains a fascinating reinter- 
pretation of the Christian tradition for 


modern life. 


NOTE 


1. An excellent general history of the Shakers 
may be found in M. F. Melcher, The Shaker Ad- 
venture (Princeton, 1941). A good example of an 
expository publication by the Shakers themselves 


is A Summary View of the Millennial Church, or 
United Society of Believers (Commonly Called Shak- 


ers) (Albany, 1823). 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
ROYCE ON RELIGION 


THE Epitor, Journal of Religion 
DEAR Sir: 

Mr. John McCreary has written an excel- 
lent and valuable article on the religious 
thought of Josiah Royce,’ and on this ac- 
count he has put students of Royce, of 
American philosophy, and of religious 
thought in general greatly in his debt. ,ind 
this is especially true, since good critical 
analyses of Royce’s thought are few indeed, 
and their number is all out of proportion to 
his importance as a thinker. There are, how- 
ever, a number of significant questions 
which may, I believe, legitimately arise in 
connection with Mr. McCreary’s article; 
and as one who has recently printed a vol- 
ume on Royce? in which his analysis of re- 
ligion is given a good deal of attention, I 
venture to point out certain of these ques- 
tions which are of importance. Ordinarily it 
seems that no one should be held account- 
able for what he has mot said or what he has 
omitted, especially since this is invariably 
dependent on what someone else thinks 
should have been said. However, when the 
neglect of material leads not merely to an 
incompleteness which can be remedied sim- 
ply by enlarging a conception along certain 
lines but to a more seriously defective im- 
pression, it is necessary to turn critical at- 
tention to what has been left out. 

The main criticism to be advanced 
against Mr. McCreary’s study is that, for 
one reason or another, it almost entirely 
neglects what is, from the standpoint of an 
interest in Royce’s thought on religion, the 
most important writing of all, namely, The 
Problem of Christianity. These lectures, to- 
gether with the very important Bross Lec- 
ture, The Sources of Religious Insight, are 
essential for an understanding of Royce’s 
doctrine of interpretation and community, 


two concepts which he regarded as abso- 
lutely fundamental not only to his religious 
thought but also to his entire philosophy.’ 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that he is 
by no means unaware of the community 
theme in Royce (see esp. p. 126), Mr. 
McCreary makes only a few references to 
The Problem of Christianity, and nowhere 
does he mention the Bross Lecture. The 
omission of these works is particularly un- 
fortunate because Mr. McCreary maintains 
that he is concerned principally with “the 
religious aspect of Royce’s philosophy” and, 
“in particular, with its explicit constructive 
significance for current issues in religious 
thought” (p. 117). I believe the analysis 
in my Royce’s Social Infinite shows that 


-the two works I have mentioned, together 


with The Philosophy of Loyalty, constitute 
just that part of Royce’s work most rele- 
vant to Mr. McCreary’s centra) theme, but, 
unfortunately, they are left virtually un- 
touched by him. Why Mr. McCreary 
omitted material of such capital importance 
is difficult to explain, unless it is because he 
thinks of these works as either unimportant 
or simoly repetitive of materia) pubjished 
prior to and directly after the turn of the 
century. 

That the latter is a possible explanation 
is suggested by Mr. McCreary’s reference 
to The Conception of God as a “late work” 
(p. 123). This is puzzling indeed because 
Royce’s Religious Aspect of Philosophy, his 
first book (apart from the logical primer, 
which does not concern us here), appeared 
in 1885 and The Conception of God in 1897, 
while The Sources of Religious Insight, The 
Philosophy of Loyalty, The Problem of 
Christianity, and The Hope of the Great 
Community, all genuinely “late” works, 
date from 1g08 onward. Anyone, therefore, 
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who regards The Conception of God as a 
“Yate” work is bound to have a view of 
Royce’s thought according to which his 
genuinely late works (and consequently his 
most mature thought) are virtually post- 
humous! 

I shal, of course, have ultimately to rest 
any claim I might make concerning the 
centrality of both interpretation and com- 
munity to Royce’s thought on religion upon 
my recent study of his thought on these 
heads, and therefore I shal! not undertake 
the task of repeating here what I have pre- 
viously said. Nevertheless, there are some 
points manageable in a relatively short 
space which are worthy of special attention, 
and to them I shall now turn. 

Of the first importance is the fact that in 
the list of philosophers who are said to have 
influenced Royce, Mr. McCreary omits the 
name of Charles S. Peirce. This is serious, 
especially in any treatment of Royce’s re- 
ligious thought, first, because Royce many 
times called attention to his debt to Peirce 
for the doctrine of interpretation (without 
which the analysis of the Beloved Com- 
munity and the Spirit as interpreter would 
have been impossible),* and, second, be- 
cause Royce even went out of his way to 
minimize his Hegelianism by showing that 
Hegel’s dialectic was, logically, only a spe- 
cial case of Peirce’s logic of triadic relations 
(see The Problem of Christianity, Il, 185 f.; 
cf. Royce’s Social Infinite, chaps. ii and iii). 
Since community and- interpretation were 
so important for Royce and ‘also since he 
was dependent on Peirce for the logical foun- 
dations of these doctrines intimately re- 
lated to his religious thought, it is obvious 
why I regard the neglect of Peirce’s influ- 
ence in Mr. McCreary’s paper as worthy of 
so much attention. 

Of scarcely less importance than the neg- 
lect of Charles Peirce’s influence is Mr. 
McCreary’s apparent misunderstanding of 
what Royce meant by “great community.” 
This, it is true, is a difficult concept in 
Royce and one the significance of which I 
did not fully understand at the time of writ- 
ing my own discussion.’ Royce, it must be 
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made plain, was by no means clear himself 
on the meaning and precise relations be- 
tween such expressions as “‘Beloved Com- 
munit:,” “community of mankind” (which 
I take to have the same denotation as “great 
community”), and “universal community.” 
In several places (pp. 122, 123, and 127) Mr. 
McCreary interprets “great community” 
in a cosmological and ontological way, re- 
ferring to it in his discussion of Royce’s 
metaphysic and making it virtually synony- 
mous with the Absolute. This interpreta- 
tion, I am convinced, is an error, since it was 
only in Royce’s last years, when the inter- 
nationa) situation was so tragic, that he 
used the expression “great community”; 
and it meant for him the community oi 
those dedicated to the “interests of man- 
kind,” interests transcending national and 
indeed all boundaries. As such, “‘great com- 
munity” meant an international human 
community largely ethical, social, and even 
commercial (but not political) in character ;° 
and, as far as I know, Royce did not intend 
to give this expression any distinctively 
metaphysical character. Indeed, by the 
time Royce came to speak of the great com- 
munity he had long since ceased to speak 
of the Absolute at all. Mr. McCreary him- 
self comes close to this position when he 
notes the connection between The Hope of 
the Great Community and Royce’s ethical 
views rather than his metaphysics.’ 

As for the expression “Beloved Com- 
munity,” this also has its own peculiar diffi- 
culties. It seems to be synonymous with 
“church invisible,” although more often 
than not Royce means by “Beloved Com- 
munity”? the Christian church or the com- 
pany of those committed to the Christ as 
redeemer and ever present Spirit (inter- 
preter). As such, the Beloved Community 
correctly belongs to the context of religion 
rather than metaphysics, but, as to Royce’s 
view of its precise relations to the great com- 
munity or to the universal community, It 1s 
extreme)y difficu)t to give a definite and final 
answer. If one reads The Hope of the Great 
Community trom page 25 on, with particular 
attention to pages 32 ff., one is confronted 
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with the following problems: (a) although 
“great community” is in the title of the book 
and is supposed to be the main theme, Royce 
continually speaks of the “community of 
mankind,” and one never knows whether he 
intends to use two names for the same 
reality or not; (6) Royce then says that the 
primary concern of the “community of man- 
kind” is “humanity in its wholeness,” and 
this concern is, in turn, the concern of what 
Royce goes on to “‘venture also to call the 
church universal”; (c) having made these 
identifications, he then points out that in the 
course of discussion he will (but never 
clearly does) “‘indicate as clearly as possible 
what in this discussion I mean by the com- 
munity of mankind, and what by the church 
universal.’’8 

I find a)) the above confusing, to say the 
least, especially since Royce did not make 
clear, as he promised, the relation between 
the two communities mentioned in ¢, 
above, to say nothing of the further problem 
of the relation between what is called 
“church universal” and what Royce called 
“Beloved Community.”’ 


One thing, however, is clear; the great 
community, if indeed it is the community of 
mankind, is neither the Beloved Community 
nor the church universal. Perhaps the great 
community may be taken as the community 
previsioned by and announced through the 
Old and New Testament communities and 
which in its fulness represents their ideal 


completion. Royce has given us a tolerably 
clear word on this. He says: 


_ But however ill-comprehended, the “sign” 
in which and by which Christianity conquered 


the world was the sign of an ideal community of 
all the faithful, which was to become the com- 


munity of all mankind, and which was to be- 
come some day the possessor of all the earth. . . .° 

T admit that I did not fully understand all 
these relationships when I wrote Royce’s 


Social Infinite, but now it seems to me that 


Royce must have looked upon the Beloved 


Community as the community first loyal to 


the cause which the great community is u)ti- 


mately to embody. Even this solution leaves 


problems unsolved, however, for the Be- 


loved Community is under the guidance of 
the spirit of Christ, and the great commu- 
nity as envisaged by Royce can scarcely be 
so conceived. Nevertheless, the relationship 
stated in the preceding quotation does con- 
tribute some clarity to the situation. 

There is a further complication in relation 
to the community theme which I have not 
yet mentioned, and it brings the discussion 
back more directly to Mr. McCreary’s pa- 
per. It is Royce’s reference to the “real” as 
a community and his attempt to conceive, 
for the purposes of his metaphysic, the real 
world as a community of interpretation, the 
true “‘self-representative system.’”?’ Mr. Mc- 
Creary on several occasions correctly calls 
attention to this aspect of Royce’s thought, 
but he seems to identify “great community” 
with the community which is the real world, 
as, for example, when he refers to the mem- 
bers of the great community as the “‘organs 
of experience” of “the infinite and absolute 
Self” (p. 122). This is, I believe, incorrect on 
the basis of what has already been said 
about the great community, and, besides, by 
the time Royce had clearly formulated his 
community metaphysic, he had ceased to 
stress the absolute Self precisely because the 
community as infinite system replaced it. 
The only survival in Royce’s later thought 
of his earlier Absolute is to be found in the 
concept of the Ideal Interpreter mentioned, 
though briefly, in the second volume of The 
Problem of Christianity. As far as I know, 
Royce had no special name for the com- 
munity which is the absolute reality of his 
metaphysic,'° unless he intended the expres- 
sion “‘universal community” to denote abso- 
lute reality. This possibility, though not im- 
plausible, is unfortunately made problem- 
atic by the fact that there are places where 
Royce used that expression as virtually 
synonymous with “Beloved Community,” 
one of which Mr. McCreary himself quotes." 
At any rate “great community” is not 
Royce’s name for the real world of his 
metaphysic, and to my knowledge he never 
used the expression before his last writings, 
when he was so much concerned over the 


first World War and the problems raised by 
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international strife. The great community 


was, for Royce, a human community de- 
voted to the common ideal goods of man- 
kind; he never used the expression in his 
Strictly metaphysical expositions. 

In addition to the preceding, there are 
(wo other points in Mr. McCreary’s discus- 
sion which warrant some further comment. 
One has to do with the concept of God and 
the other with the distinction between de- 
Scription and appreciation in its bearing on 
both our knowledge and God’s knowledge. 
Let us consider the former point first. 

In expounding Royce’s developing idea of 
God, particularly at the stage attained in 
The Conception of God, Mr. McCreary con- 
tends (p. 124) that Royce wanted to up- 
hold a theistic position “while maintaining 
at the same time a philosophy which was in 
fine pantheistic’; and he then goes on to 
say, “If the writer understands contempo- 
rary interpretations of Royce, most students 
view him as a pantheist and/or panpsy- 
chist” (p. 124). Who the “contemporary 
students” are is not made known, but one 
thing at least is clear: one of the most acute 
philosophical interpreters of Royce, Mary 
Calkins, contributed an excellent paper to 
the Festschrift of 1916 entitled, ‘“‘The Foun- 
dation in Royce’s Philosophy for Christian 
Theism,” in which she was very far indeed 
from interpreting Royce as a pantheist.” 
What is of great significance here is that 
Miss Calkins took The Problem of Chris- 
tianity very seriously in her analysis and 
called attention to Royce’s idea of God as 
the Jnterpreter at the center of the Beloved 
Community. Such an ideaof God,sheargued, 
is closer to theism than to classical panthe- 
ism. If Mr. McCreary had taken Royce’s 
community-of-interpretation idea more 
largely into account, he would have been less 
inclined to interpret Royce’s thought as “‘in 
fine’ a pantheism. 

In his own treatment of The World and 
the Individual Mr. McCreary refers to the 
view of “‘God as the supreme Individual” as 
a “consequential doctrine” in Royce, but he 
does not indicate whether he regards this as 


pantheistic or not. I should have thought 
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that it was not, but unfortunately further 
discussion is not possible here, since con- 


cepts like ‘‘theism’’ and ‘“‘pantheism’’ have 


been nowhere defined, and this is certainly 


neither the time nor the place to commence. 


In any case, no resolution of the puzzle is 


possibje apart from a careful consideration 


of The Problem of Christanity.’ 


The next point to be touched upon is the 
distinction between description and appre- 
ciation in relation to knowledge. Mr. 
McCreary seems not to be aware of the fact 
that this contrast, as I have shown in the 
first part of my book,'s was finally set aside 
by Royce because of the logic of interpreta- 
tion. Appreciation, in Royce’s early thought, 
was intuitive and description discursive, but 
after his discovery of Peirce’s theory of signs 
and the logic of triadic relations (together 
with Peirce’s acute critique and rejection 
of the doctrine that self-knowledge is intu- 
itive), Royce gave up this contrast in 
favor of the theory of interpretation and the 
community of interpretation, and in his 
later thought he never referred to it again. 
Mr. McCreary seems to be under the im- 
pression (p. 129) that Royce maintained it 
to the end, and on this account he refers to 
distinction in his last section, ‘‘Evalua- 
tion,” as “a reflection of the bifurcation of 
mind and nature.” This duality is, however, 
overcome in Royce’s most mature thought, 
for, on his final view, selves and ultimately 
God are known through the process of in- 
terpretation (which is, of course, mot in- 
tuitive), a process whose logical structure is 
isomorphic with that of the natural sciences, 
although the objects concerned and the mo- 
tives involved differ, depending on the con- 
text in question.’ 

No better illustration of the extent to 
which Mr. McCreary’s discussion is weak- 
ened by his neglect of Royce’s doctrine of in- 
terpretation could be given than by pointing 
to the problems raised by him at the end of 
the paper. Mr. McCreary is worried over 
how Royce can defend the view “that truth 
as a whole is grasped by direct, immediate 
experience” (p. 129), and, he says, ‘‘this 
type of...time-transcending experience, 
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as it is vouchsafed to the individual, remains 
wrapped in considerable vagueness, in spite 
of Royce’s lifetime devotion to the problem” 
(p. 129).'° First of all, Royce did not ulti- 
mately hold the view which Mr. McCreary 
States, for, as I have shown in my book, 
this was just the view he finally aban- 
doned. Much evidence could be given to 
support this contention, but, to be brief, 
it is necessary only to recall Royce’s 
criticism of Bergson in The Problem of 
Christianity to settle the point. Interpreta- 
tion, which replaced immediate insight in 
Royce’s thought, is always discursive in 
character and never intuitive. The ideal in- 
terpreter and the ideal community possess 
the full truth, on Royce’s view, but not, so 
to speak, éotum stimui,’’ since interpretation 
is a process and requires a time. And to say, 
as Mr. McCreary does, that Royce never 
achieved a clear formulation of what he 
calls the “time-transcending” experience is 
certainly wrong, because interpretation is 
just the “wider insight,” as Royce liked 
to put it, for an account of which Mr. 
McCreary seeks in vain. Anyone acquainted 


*Dr. John E. Smith is assistant professor of 
philosophy and religion in Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University. He was graduated by Union Theo- 


logical Seminary in 1945. In 1948 he received the - 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 


1. This Journal, April, 1950, pp. 117-31. 

2. John E. Smith, Royce’s Social Infinite (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1950). 

3. See Royce’s own words at the banquet given 
in his honor in 1915, printed in Papers in Honor of 
Josiah Royce, ed. B. Rand, pp. 282-83, and also 
his statement of the importance of interpretation 
and the influence of Peirce in The Problem of Chris- 
tianity, Lecture XI, Vol. II. If, however, one wanted 
to set aside Royce’s later thought as less important 
than something else or even as unimportant for a 
consideration of his “religious philosophy,” it might 
be argued with some plausibility (although Mr. 
McCreary does not consider the possibility) that 
Royce’s estimates of the development of his own 
thought were mistaken and that he was not a sure 
guide either with respect to his philosophical de- 
pendencies or to the consistency with which his 
later doctrines were congruent with his previous 
positions. If one argued in this way it would not be 
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with Royce’s analysis of the structure, func- 
tion, and motives of interpretation knows 


that his analysis is detailed and precise and 
that it can never be criticized for lack of 


rigor. 
[ have already, despite the condensed 


and overhasty nature of the preceding dis- 
cussion, taken too much space in restating 


many of the points made previously in my 
book. To that the reader must be referred 


for a more complete discussion. At any rate, 
Mr. McCreary has done good service with 


his article, regardless of any criticisms, be- 
cause it is the best recent short account deal- 


ing with more than a fragment of Royce’s 
thought on religion. I share his feeling that 


there are resources in Royce for dealing 
constructively with many contemporary 


problems in the philosophy of religion, but 
I regret his neglect of the theory of interpre- 


tation and comraunity just because they 


constitute the resources in guestion. 


Joun E. Smitn* 


Barnarp CoLLecr 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


University. Dr. Smith was instructor in philosophy 
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journals. His ‘‘Religion and Morality”? was pub- 


lished by the Journal of Religion in April, 1949. 


impossible to offer at least a prima facie case for 
the view that interpretation and community were 
not as important to his thought as Royce believed; 
and thus one would be at least not without some 
reason for neglecting these concepts. I do not be- 
lieve that such a view would be a correct one, as 
my recent study shows, but, nevertheless, one who 
wanted to neglect Royce’s thought on these heads 
might conceivably do so on such a basis. As it 
stands, Mr. McCreary passes over these concepts 
without any apology whatsoever. 

4. Royce’s own statement is as follows: “As to 
certain metaphysical opinions which are stated, in 
outline, in the second volume of this book, I now 
owe much more to our great and unduly neglected 
American logician, Mr. Charles Peirce, than I do to 
the common tradition of recent idealism, and cer- 
tainly very much more than I have ever owed, at 
any point of my own philosophical development, 
to the doctrines which, with technical accuracy, can 
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be justly attributed to Hegel” (Preface to The Prob- 
lem of Christianity, I, xi; Royce was here referring 
to his metaphysical formulation of the doctrine of 
the community in the second volume of this work). 

5. Smith, op. cit., chap. vi. 

6. A point of some importance here is that 
Royce’s “community of insurance” was developed 
as the primary means of bringing about the inter- 
national, or “great,”’ community. See War and In- 
surance for confirmation. 

7. See esp. the comment in McCreary’s n. 4, 
p. 130, and also p. 117, to which the note refers. 

8. Italics mine, making it clear that, whatever 
is meant by “community of mankind” or “church 
universal,” they are not identical. 

9. The Hope of the Great Community, pp. 36-37. 
Compare this with “such is the bare suggestion of 
that ideal of the community of mankind which it 
was the historical mission of Christianity to intro- 


duce into the world . . .” (ibid., p. 37); 


1o. It was pregisely on this account that I de- 
vised “Social Infinite” as a possible name for this. 

11. See p. 117; cf. The Problem of Christianity, 
II, 425. 

12. Papers in Honor of Josiah Royce, pp. 54-68. 

13. See Smith, op. cit., p. 107 n. 

14. Ibid., pp. 14 ff. 

15. Cf. ibid., chap. ii, for an account of the shift 
in Royce’s thought from the Absolute as “mind” 
to the community as infinite system unified by the 
interpreter. Cf. H. W. Schneider, A History of 
American Philosophy, p. 492. 

16. What follows in the text may be applied 
as well to the “fusion” between aspects of experi- 
ence which Mr. McCreary seeks on p. 130. Actu- 
ally, Royce intended his theory of interpretation 
as making up the deficiency te which Mr. McCreary 
calls attention. 

17. See chap. ii of Smith, of. cit., for details. 


A critical biography of Charles A. Ellwood is being prepared by Professor 
John E. Owen of the Department of Sociology in Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. He would be grateful for recollections and biographical data 
concerning Ellwood from readers of the JOURNAL OF RELIGION. 
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Jonathan Edwards. By PERRY MILLER. 
(“American Men of Letters Series.”’) New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 1949. 348 
pages. $3.50. 


This is the most important study of Edwards 
that has as yet appeared. It has the brilliance of 
Bertrand Russell writing on the philosophy of 
Leibniz and the care of a commentary by Nor- 
man Kemp Smith on the writings of David 
Hume. 

In the Foreword, Perry Miller states the 
premise that governs his analysis: “The real life 
of Jonathan Edwards was the life of his mind.” 
The focus of interest is therefore upon the inner 
drama of images and ideas that defined Ed- 
wards’ intellectual life rather than upon the 
merely personal setting within or the purely 
social circumstances without. The essentials of 
Edwards’ external biography are presented in 
four short and concise notes along the way. Ex- 
cursions into the details of New England social 
history in the body of the eleven major chapters 
are few and brief. They are balanced by quota- 
tions at the beginning of each part from writers 
representing many different periods and sub- 
ject matters (Veblen, Bergson, Keynes, Kafka, 
Eliot, James, Peirce, Augustine, and others), 
wherein the tremendous generality of Edwards’ 
problems and ideas can be perceived—a sig- 
nificance that is “wider than New England, and 
deeper than the eighteenth century.” 

In so far as Edwards’ explicit thought is 
concerned, the emphasis is upon its intrinsic 
force and penetrating character rather than 
upon its sources or influence. The method and 
point of view are for the most part critical 
rather than historical or constructive. An at- 
tempt is made to elucidate Edwards’ life and 
writings, not simply to recount, to defend, or to 
go beyond them. 

The study is informed by two great argu- 
ments: that the center of Edwards’ mind and 
the heart of his writings may best be understood 
in essentially aesthetic terms and that a modern 
skeptic with agnostic or humanistic sympathies 
is in a far better position to fathom his kind of 
religious character and mentality than is the 
orthodox or liberal believer. 
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When he speaks of the aesthetic character of 
Edwards’ thought and writings, I understand 
Perry Miller to have reference most generally 
to the fact that Edwards was one of the first, 
if not—apart from Whitehead—the only, great 
Protestant theologian who really understood 
that beauty is a wider notion religiously than 
either truth or goodness. More specifically, he 
is attempting to exhibit that beauty is the con- 
cept in terms of which he defined his doctrines 
of God, of man, of good and evil, and of nature. 
Still more specifically, he means to assert that 
Edwards was at heart a man of letters, “one of 
America’s five or six major artists, who hap- 
pened to work with ideas instead of with poems 
or novels.” 

In saying that the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Edwards’ theology is more intelligible to the 
skeptic than to the believer, Perry Miller is 
speaking from his now familiar interpretation of 
Puritanism: that what the Puritan meant by 
the implacable sovereignty, the restless energy, 
and the inscrutable brilliance of God is emo- 
tionally very similar to what a modern skeptic 
means by nature. More specifically, he is at- 
tempting to show that Edwards was never able 
to capture his God in a system or to render his 
notion of divinity fully demonstrable to himself 
or others. We are left with a final mystery, 
wherein believers.are free to see more and skep- 
tics free to see less. The only justification avail- 
able to either is by faith—faith beyond, no less 
than in, the face of fact and reason. Still more 
specifically, Perry Miller has reference to the 
way Edwards endeavored to conjoin his in- 
herited Calvinism in theology with his acquired 
understanding of Locke in psychology and of 
Newton in physics. In this latter respect, Perry 
Miller considers Edwards to have been one of 
the last of the great moderns with the intellec- 
tual honesty and courage to conceive of all sub- 
ject matters and disciplines as intimately related 
parts of essentially one mental and emotional 
world. “He is the last great American, perhaps 
the last European, for whom there could be no 
warfare between religion and science, or be- 
tween ethics and nature. He was incapable of 
accepting Christianity and physics on separate 
premises. His mind was so constituted—call it 
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courage or call it naiveté—that he went directly 
to the issues of his age, defined them, and as- 
setted the historic Protestant doctrine in full 
cognizance of the latest disclosures in both psy- 
chology and natural science.” 

These theses are clear, original, highly con- 
troversial, and—I am persuaded—true and im- 
portant. Perry Miller has in any event given a 
powerful exposition of them, resting his case 
upon two kinds of evidence: a close reading of 
the texts—Edwards’ sermons, polemical tracts, 
formal treatises, and folio notes and journals— 
and a shrewd set of observations and inferences 
concerning the evolving circumstances of Ed- 
wards’ inner and outer life. 

There is no way, in a short review, to do jus- 
tice to the intellectual precision and power of 
Perry Miller’s argument. For purposes of sum- 
mary, his analysis may be roughly divided into 
three parts, although he quite rightly insists 
that the mind of Edwards did not so much 
change or develop as deepen and therefore can- 
not be understood in terms of the usual con- 
cept of phases or periods. 

In the first part he is concerned with the writ- 
ings of the youthful Edwards, from his years as 
a student at Yale to his ordination as suc- 
cessor to his grandfather—the Solomon Stod- 
dard of Half-Way Covenant fame—in the pas- 
torate at Northampton. The writings of this 
early period are lyrical in intensity: the youthful 
Notes on the Mind, wherein Edwards sets down 
his remarkable observations on the rainbow and 
spiders; his first great sermon delivered as a 
public lecture in Boston, God Glorified in Man’s 
Dependence, in which Edwards rejects the fed- 
eral theology of New England and its scholastic 
prototypes in the name of a stark and more an- 
cient Calvinism, conjoined with and strength- 
ened by a fresh and novel reading of the physics 
of Newton and the psychology of Locke; and 
the most brilliantly compact of his early ser- 
mons, Justification by Faith Alone and A Di- 
vine and Supernatural Light, in which he elabo- 
rates his doctrine of grace as a new, simple, 
aesthetic perception or idea rather than as a 
mystical infusion or a rational persuasion. Perry 
Miller’s central thesis concerning these early 
writings is that Edwards derived the most im- 
portant distinction at the base of his entire phil- 
osophical theology—the distinction between 
the inherent and the objective good—from his 
reading of Locke and Newton. From the point 
of view of the inherent good, the holiness of 


beauty is in the feeling and the perceiving, in 
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the delight and the relish, not in the thing. From 
the point of view of the objective good, if and 
when you feel and perceive a thing—if you do 
in fact feel and perceive—you have it. Perry 
Miller denies that Edwards was influenced di- 
rectly or indirectly by Berkeley or the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in this regard and states that 
Edwards provides no parallel to their kind of 
subjective idealism. It was this distinction be- 
tween the inherent and the objective good—as 
conjoined with the distinctions between specu- 
lative and sensible knowledge and between 
moral and natural virtue—that forced Edwards 
to stand over against Arminians on the right 
and enthusiasts on the left. It was this distinc- 
tion which enabled him to make a strait and 
narrow way between the ethics of pleasure or 
utility and the ethics of right or duty. And it is 
this distinction which is constantly reworked in 
the folio notes and journals, which provides the 
cutting edge in his polemical tracts, and which 
constitutes the dominant motif in his sermons 
and formal treatises. It is the one intuitive and 
synoptic idea, as decisive at the end of his life as 
here at the beginning, around which all Ed- 
wards’ thought and writing moved. 

The second part is concerned with Edwards’ 
middle and most active years, centering upon 
his role in the Great Awakening, a period which 
began in hope and ended in tragedy. It is to this 
period that The Personal Narrative, the Enfield 
sermon, Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, 
The Distinguishing Marks, Some Thoughts con- 
cerning the Present Revival in New England, A 
Treatise on the Religious A ffections, and the Fare- 
well Sermon belong. In this period Edwards be- 
gins with a powerful critique of “the free and 
catholic spirit” of rationalistic Arminianism, a 
critique which he had inherited from Calvin and 
had acquired from Locke and Newton. It ends 
with a no less powerful critique of enthusiasm, 
in which these teachings are at once supple- 
mented and confirmed by a direct appeal to ex- 
perience. It was this shift from a critique of ra- 
tionalism to a critique of enthusiasm and from 
an appeal to theory to an appeal to fact that 
neither his opponents, like Charles Chauncy of 
Boston, nor his followers were ever sufficiently 
acute to understand. And it was this shift which 
finally forced Edwards to reject Stoddard’s 
Half-Way Covenant in favor of a public con- 
fession, the issue which led to his final defeat 
and exile from Northampton at the hands of 
both his enemies and his friends. The tragedy 
of Edwards’ life, as Perry Miller presents it, is 
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that Edwards and his work were destroyed by 
both the rationalism he had gone out to defeat 
and the enthusiasm that followed in the wake 
of the revivals he had endeavored to initiate 
and to defend. This interpretation is to be con- 
trasted with the more conventional one that 
Edwards was defeated by his own theology, 
which was hopelessly archaic and pathetically 
unrelated to his situation. From Perry Miller’s 
standpoint, his theology was hopelessly ad- 
vanced and far too intimately and heroically 
related to the facts of his situation for either his 
friends or his enemies to comprehend or endure 
it. 

The third and final part considers the wr't- 
ings of Edwards’ last eight years, from his mis- 
sion to the Indians at Stockbridge to his pre- 
mature death at the beginning of his presidency 
at Princeton. They are Freedom of the Will, 
Original Sin, The Nature of True Virtue, Con- 
cerning the End for Which God Created the 
World, and The History of the Work of Redemp- 
tion. The writings of this period are epic in 
character, disengaged from the passionate 
drama at Northampton, and focused, as it were, 
upon the eternal verities. And yet Perry Miller 
is careful to point out that Edwards was not 
the kind of man who could ever simply detach 
himself from the realities of his personal life or 
of his part and place in history. In these final 
works Edwards in fact endeavors to divide the 
ideas that had failed him in his life from those 
which had not—with enormous objectivity and 
as if from a great height. Although they reflect 
the sadness and the weariness of a tragic figure 
with “all passion spent’? and his drama done, 
they are incredibly alive intellectually and emo- 
tionally involve the explicit recognition on 
Edwards’ part that some of the Aubris at North- 
ampton had been his own. More specifically, 
Perry Miller argues that Edwards’ work on 
Original Sin is far more important than the 
more widely read Freedom of the Will because it 
is empirical and discursive rather than logical 
and polemical in method. He refers to Edwards’ 
last two dissertations as “The Uncompleted 
Summa,” since they are the fragmentary be- 
ginnings of Edwards’ projected and monumen- 
tal “Rational Account” of Christian doctrine. 
He finds new significance in Edwards’ final con- 
cern for history, namely, that as an empiricist 
and a naturalist Edwards could never simply 
confine his notion of God within a formal system 
and had to rest his last theological argument 
and his final look of final penetration upon 


man’s encounter with God in history. He con- 
siders Edwards’ last two dissertations, on True 
Virtue and Concerning the End, to be his best. 
“The man for whom such studies as weary ordi- 
nary minds were ‘a natural play of genius’ here 
let his mind play freely and spontaneously.” 
Their “perfection of form shows what he could 
have done with pure thought had he not for all 
his life been obliged to sacrifice himself to con- 
troversy.” 

Perry Miller considers these last works to be 
so good and so great that he is finally driven to 
speculate upon what might have happened to 
the course of American theology and the life of 
Protestantism in America had Edwarus lived to 
make his case against both orthodoxy and lib- 
eralism good. Among other things, Perry Miller 
concludes that Edwards would not have “dis- 
seminated the Scottish realism which, emanat- 
ing from the later Princeton, became for vast 
numbers of Americans a rigor mortis of the 
mind.” He “might have equipped those bodies, 
whose influence on American life for the next 
century was decisive, with a comprehensive 
theology. ...It would have been oriented to- 
ward science, infused with a love of beauty, and 
articulately critical of the ethic of business; it 
would have given to emotion the dignity of a 
mode of spiritual apprehension; it would have 
invited rather than forbidden the interpenetra- 
tion of theology and philosophy, religion and 
aesthetics.” For, unlike orthodoxy, Edwards 
would never “merely shout that men are de- 
praved” and would “never speak of the will ex- 
cept out of full cognizance of psychology and 
physiology.” And, unlike liberalism, Edwards 
refused to affirm that things like death are 
really not terrible and dark and pitiful. 

By the end of Perry Miller’s analysis it be- 
comes unmistakably and sadly clear that the 
personal tragedy of Edwards’ life in fact be- 
came the larger tragedy of Protestant theology 
and religiousness in America. For, in spite of 
the great fact that Edwards saw far beyond and 
had a powerful critique in waiting for each of 
the movements which have captured and then 
weakened Protestant character and mentality— 
the Enlightenment, romanticism, fun- 
dame stalism, liberalism, and even neo-ortho- 
doxy—he has had no direct influence and 1 real 
successors. If I were to be so bold as to add my 
own reflection concerning “what might have 
happened” if Edwards had carried the day to 
Perry Miller’s own, I should infer—by reading 
between the lines, if not behind the pages, of 
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this study—that Perry Miller himself might 
have been able to be more of a believer and less 
of a skeptic. 

Although most of the study is quite rightly 
concerned with a formal analysis of Edwards’ 


thought and an internal analysis of his writings, 
some of the most interesting parts humanly are, 


strictly speaking, deviations from Perry Miller’s 
stated method. There is, for example, a wonder- 


ful discussion of the New England family at the 
beginning of the chapter on “Arminianism” 
and an unbelievably lucid excursion into Eng- 
lish literary history in the chapter on “Re- 
vivalism.” I do not suppose that the full rhe- 
torical setting of a sermon has ever been so com- 
pletely reconstructed as Perry Miller has done 
for Edwards’ youthful public lecture in Boston, 
described and narrated in the first chapter as 
the “Trial of a Successor.”? Nor has the North- 
ampton story of the events leading up to Ed- 
wards’ Farewell Sermon and exile ever been pre- 
sented in a more vivid and balanced way than 
in the chapter entitled “Hubris.’’ The book in 
fact abounds in informa) detail, incidental to 
the course of the argument as a whole but in- 
trinsically delightful and incredibly revealing. 

Critics and admirers of Perry Miller’s earlier 
work, The New England Mind, will alike be 
happy to know that this study appears to be 
just as thorough but far less schematic than the 
earlier volume. One never loses a sense of direct 
and living contact with a particular mind, the 
mind of Edwards or the mind of Perry Miller. 

I have two criticisms, the one trivial and the 
other of some weight. The trivial criticism is 
that there must be some simple way to include 
references to primary sources in such an impor- 
tant work, short of “a fully annotated copy [of 
footnotes] deposited in the Harvard College 
Library,” on the one hand, or of arousing the ire 
of the publisher and frightening away the gen- 
eral reader, on the other—perhaps by so simple 
a device as a brief index in the back, employing 
the initial letters of Edwards’ major works as 
the notation. Nor is this criticism altogether 
trivial when one considers how large a part of 
Perry Miller’s argument turns upon Edwards’ 
special readings of and still more special em- 
ployments of Locke and Newton. 

The weightier criticism has reference to an 
unresolved ambiguity at the heart of Perry 
Miller’s critical evaluation of Edwards’ philo- 
sophical theology. On the one hand, he appears 
to argue that Edwards quite rightly attempted 
to place the major insights of Christian theology 
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upon a realistic basis, wholly within nature and 
without residue. On the other hand, he also 
appears to argue that there was something pro- 
found within his faith and his theology that re- 
sisted this endeavor and finally required a tran- 
scendent reference beyond nature, life, and his- 
tory. For example, in the final chapter on 
Edwards’ philosophy of history—probably the 
most original part of the study, apart from the 
recurrent discussion of Edwards’ use of Locke 
and Newton—Perry Miller argues that a con- 
cern for history was the logical and nove) out- 
come of Edwards’ empiricism and naturalism. 
And yet at the same time he argues that the 
redemption of which Edwards spoke as a theo- 
logian and to which his faith ultimately referred 
as a believer was of course essentially beyond, 
and never in fact within, history. How there can 
be a “history of redemption” and yet no “re- 
demption in history” is something I find very 
dificult to understand. This unresolved am- 
biguity is remarkably similar to the one which 
haunts Reinhold Niebuhr’s most recent volume, 
Faith and History. How there can be a history of 
God’s acts in history and yet no acts of God in 
history is also something I find hard to under- 
stand. That this unresolved ambiguity is in 
Edwards I have no doubt, although the point 
has to be argued. But I can find no good reason 
why it should be iz Perry Miller, apart from the 
general fact that a skeptic no less than a be- 
liever can be driven to have reference to another 
possible world, less senseless and transient and 
more perfect and beautiful than this given and 
actual one. For, in the case of the skeptic no 
less than in the case of the believer, any appeal 
beyond history is evidence not of faith but of 
despair. That great and most classic of all phil- 
osophic instruments cuts both ways and gives 
no favor, namely, Occam’s razor. And, in so far 
as Edwards and believers are concerned, why 
is it not possible to have faith in God as alive 
and moving within history (as orthodoxy ap- 
parently did not) without (as liberalism em- 
phatically did) making a god of history? Is not 
this the way to be, with Perry Miller’s truly 
remarkable Edwards, ‘‘a great modern” in our 
“refusal to confess that the eterna) world is an 
utter mystery,” by our “summoning Christians 
to realise that, ‘to understand and know which, 
it chiefly was, that they had understanding 
given them.’”’ 

PRESTON ROBERTS 
Federated Theological Faculty 

University of Chicago 
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The Prophetic Faith. By MARTIN BUBER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1049. 247 pages. 
$3-75- 

In this important work, Martin Buber brings 
to a focus his interpretation of biblical religion 
as an existential confrontation between God 
and man in which God calls man, individual or 


collective, to decision; man responds; and God 
judges. Buber shows that this encounter and the 


“dialogic’”’ relation built around it are at the 
heart of the prophetic faith from its earliest be- 


ginnings to Deutero-Isaiah and that they pro- 
vide the “‘basic theme {which] unites all the 
stories and songs, sayings and prophecies con- 
tained within [the Bible]’’ and makes the vast 
scriptural literature “really one book.” He holds 
the ‘‘dialogic”’ relation to be both existential and 
historical and resists every effort to “univer- 
salize’’ it into philosophy, timeless doctrine, or 
legalistic codification. 

The prophetic experience, which thus pro- 
vides the pattern of biblical religion, is a divine- 
human encounter not in the abstract realm of a 
“sacred upper story’’ but in the full existential 
context of life, and that means history. Begin- 
ning with the Song of Deborah in Judges, chap- 
ter s, which he takes to be the first text that 
scholarly criticism will grant comes out of the 
time it deals with, Buber moves backward to the 
Shechem assembly (Josh. 24:1~—28), to Sinai, 
and to the patriarchs, and then forward to the 
settlement of Canaan and to the rise and de- 
velopment of prophetism. At every stage he 
asks the question: “What was the faith of Israel 
in that age?” And from Abraham to Deutero- 
Isaiah he finds that faith to be essentially one, 
consisting of ‘‘three great articles”: God’s ruah- 
government (total sovereignty over all areas of 
life), the people’s “loving” allegiance, and the 
demand for decision. Though the faith is one 
through the ages, it emerges only in concrete 
historical situations, and Buber is at pains to 
reconstruct the particular historical contexts in 
which the confrontations between God and man 
in the various crises of Israel’s Heilsgeschichte 
took place. Yet the historical factor is not final, 
for the existential encounter at the core of the 
prophetic faith is always contemporaneous and 
thus transcends historical conditioning. 


Thinking in such terms, Buber naturally 
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finds irrelevant many of the problems which 
biblical scholars have long been concerned with. 
“The old controversy among scholars, whether 
the Hebrews who wandered from Egypt to 
Canaan were ‘polytheists’ or ‘monotheists,’ is,” 
he insists, “an unreal question.” It is unreal be- 
cause what is crucial to biblical faith is not 
philosophical opinions as to the nature of God 
but total commitment to YHWH as absolute 
Lord. Was Deutero-Isaiah the “first monotheist 
in Israel,” as some writers have maintained? 
What difference does that make, once we realize 
that both Abraham and Deutero-Isaiah stood 
in the same crisis of decision, shared the same 


ultimate commitment, and recognized the same 
absolute divine claim upon them? This is the 
prophetic faith. 

Many guestions arise in the mind of the at- 
tentive reader. How far will Buber’s method of 
biblical interpretation, which he calls the ‘‘in- 
tuitively scientific method,” commend itself to 
conventional critical scholarship? On another 
level, we have to ask whether it is really possi- 
ble, in the last analysis, to reconcile the his- 
torical approach with the contemporaneous- 
existential, both of which Buber employs. How, 
moreover, is the essential oneness of the pro- 
phetic faith to be related to the undeniable 
emergence of what seem to be radically new in- 
sights, such as the conception of God as “the 
God of sufferers,” under which head Buber 
studies Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the 
author of Psalm 73, and Deutero-Isaiah? In this 
connection we cannot help noting Buber’s pro- 
found and suggestive treatment of the mystery 
of the Suffering Servant of YHWH. “The suf- 
fering nati is the antecedent type of the acting 
Messiah”; but somehow he is Israel as well: 
“The arrow, which is still concealed in the 
quiver, is people and man in one.” 

These and other unanswered questions do 
not diminish the immense value of this study of 
the prophetic faith. To Buber, of course, es- 
tablishing what in fact the prophetic faith really 
was, is not primarily an enterprise in recon- 
structing something past and gone. It is the 
most vital existential truth for contemporary 
man. “To be religious,” so Dr. Agus sum- 
marizes Buber’s view in a significant study of 
his thinking (Jacob B. Agus, Modern Philoso- 
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phies of Judaism, p. 260), “is to be actual, to live 
in perpetual conversation with God—a conver- 
sation which, coming from God to us, is ex- 
pressed in the needs of the situation as under- 
stood by man...and which, returning from 
us to God, is concretized in the form of deed 
performed to meet those needs. Such is the re- 
ligion of Buber.” It is also, in this reviewer’s 
conviction, the authentic religion of Israel, 
which underlies both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

HERBERG 
Jewish Theological Seminary 

New Vork City 


Judaism and Christianity. By JAMES PaRkEs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1048. 
222 pages. $3.50. 

James Parkes, the English clergyman and 
historian, is noted for his writings on Judaism 
and on relations between Christians and Jews. 
Judaism and Christianity is based on a series of 
lectures before the Jewish Institute of Religion 
and is in part directed to Reformed Jews. The 
book is nevertheless of interest and importance 
to all Jews and Christians. It is an honest wres- 
tling with the problem, scholarly without being 
pedantic and brotherly without being senti- 
mental. 

Parkes believes that the two faiths are dialec- 
tically related, and he desires the preservation 
of both. They do have unique emphases. ‘The 
basic difference is that “Sinai” (Judaism) rep- 
resents a communal fulfilment of the purpose 
of God, while “Calvary” (used as a symbo) for 
the whole life and atoning death of Jesus of 
Nazareth) means a stress upon the individual. 
The author seems to underestimate the place of 
the church as corpus Christi. It is held that the 
two emphases do not conflict; they supplement 
each other. Parkes is able to avoid both the in- 


tolerance and self-righteousness which have 
plagued orthodox Christianity and the shallow- 


ness which dismisses the problem by affirming 
that, after all, we worship the same God and are 


“all going to the same place anyway.” 
Christians should take an ecumenical, rather 
than a missionary, attitude toward the Jews, 
It is here that some difficulty arises in the argu- 
ment. We are told that Jewish experience makes 
religious justification a consequence of living 
according to the Law, whereas Christianity 


makes faith in Christ the initiation into such a 
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life. The Law ceases to be the empirical means 
for achieving salvation. Granted that Chris- 
tianity should be willing to accept Sinai and 
that the Jews are not to give up Judaism, the 
implication is that Christianity is to be ac- 
cepted along with Judaism, something which the 
Jews have not done. This is not really an ecu- 
menical position; it is a kind of “half-mis- 
sionary” interpretation. 

There is much useful historical material in 
the book. While Jesus differed strongly with the 
Pharisees, there is nothing in his teachings 
“which does not stem from His Jewish back- 
ground or is not to be found adumbrated in 
Pharisaism.”’ Christian and Jewish interpreters 
alike have forgotten that the Pauline antithesis 
between faith and works arose out of relations 
with gentile converts rather than out of a gen- 
eral consideration of Judaism, which has never 
been the terribly legalistic and exchusivist thing 
its detractors have claimed. The evil story of 
the treatment of the Jews throughout Christian 
history began with factual distortion by the 
New Testament writers and has been carried 
on by those who malevolently contend that 
Judaism has lost all truth value and that its 
adherents are guilty of the sin of deicide. 

The author rightly stresses the ultimately 
religious causes of anti-Semitism and the fact 
that anti-Semitism is a gentile and Christian, 
rather than a Jewish, problem. He holds that 
Zionism and assimilationism can both make a 
contribution to Jewish life. Judaism is believed 
to be inseparable from the Jewish people and 
vice versa. 

Judaism and Christianity is a notable effort 
toward building the bridge of understanding be- 
tween Christians and Jews, without glossing 
over difficulties and differences. 


A. Roy EcKarpt 


Duke University 


Les premiers temps de Véglise. By MAURICE 
GOGUEL, Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 


1949. 235 pages. Sw. fr. 7.50. 
This volume is No. 28 of “Manuels et précis 


de théologie,’’ a series of scholarly handbooks 
for theological study. It is clear, compact, and 
aimed at essentials. The preparation of such a 
practical manual gives Goguel opportunity to 
summarize in a new form the studies which he 
has been publishing for twenty years, His books 
on Jesus of Nazareth: Myth or History? and The 
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Life of Jesus have appeared in English transla- 
tion, but his more recent volumes on “The 
Birth of Christianity” (La Naissance du Chris- 
tianisme {Paris, 1946]) and “The Primitive 
Church” (L’Eglise primitive (Paris, 1947]) must 
be read in French by those who seek the leading 
works in this field. However, the book under 
review gives a brief and valuable restatement of 
their essential content. This shorter work should 
be translated into English without delay. 

Goguel surveys the period from the rise of 
the Resurrection faith to the end of the second 
century. But since he holds that by A.D. 100 
or 120 Christianity had taken form in its essen- 
tials (p. 209), his study of the subsequent years 
is brief, and its purpose is to bring out the forces 
latent, but not yet clearly visible, in the earlier 
time. The orderly development and the rather 
detailed Table of Contents do something to 
make up for the lack of an index. 

We cannot consider the content in detail, 
but the mention of four points will indicate 
Goguel’s position. 

1. While Christianity rests upon the Resur- 
rection faith of the disciples (p. 15) and the 
apostolic gospel was not identical with Jesus’ 
preaching, that gospe) resulted from what Jesus 
was and said and did. Indeed, the free spirit of 
Stephen and the development of the gentile mis- 
sion had roots in the mind of Jesus, who, at the 
end of his ministry, gave up his earlier faith in 
the realization of the Kingdom through the 
Jews (p. 80). This latter point is surely open to 
challenge. 

2. The original Jewish setting and viewpoint 
stand in marked contrast to the later Hellenistic 
framework in which the Christian faith took 
separate form and defined its position. How- 
ever, Goguel points out—for example, in the 
case of Paul—that it was not merely by environ- 
ment but only by the inner dynamic substance 
of its faith that Christianity could develop as 
it did (p. 147). 

3, In true religion the vital personal element 
always combines with the collective, social 
aspect (p. 10), Hence common worship, com- 
munity life, and organization are inevitable. 

4. There is naturally a difference between 
the early, creative, enthusiastic beginnings and 
the more sober, but nonetheless necessary, sub- 
sequent period which conserves, states, and de- 
fends the faith. 

Two dates are pivotal in Goguel’s outline of 
events. In A.D. 44 the conference of Paul with 


the Jerusalem leaders ended the period of in- 
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decision concerning the preaching to Gentiles. 
Thereafter, the church at Jerusalem, regarding 
Paul as a renegade, repudiated the agreement 
with Paul and, with James as leader, lived under 
the Mosaic law; indeed, after a.p. 70 Judaism 
disowned even those Christians who observed 
the law. In a.p. 64 the persecution of Roman 
Christians by Nero put Christianity outside the 
pale. Henceforth, the new faith was illegal, al- 
though a temporary tolerance was enjoyed 
much of the time. Evidence for this view is 
limited and controversial. 

At points I consider Goguel too skeptical 
concerning statements in Acts, and his strong 
doubt as to whether Peter ever worked in Rome 
is at least debatable. But this is a noteworthy 
book, a worthy summary of the work of one of 
the world’s greatest New Testament scholars. 


Froyp V. Firson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Ignis divinus: Le Feu comme moyen de rajeunisse- 
ment et d’immortalité: Contes, légendes, mythes 
et rites. By CARL-MARTIN EpsMAN. (“‘Skrif- 
ter utgivna av Vetenskaps-Societeten i 
Lund” [‘‘Publications of the New Society of 
Letters at Lund”], No. 34.) Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1949. 306 pages. 

Feu divin would be the French title (why in 
Latin?) of the author’s second thése de doctorat 
és-lettres in Nordic and comparative folklore at 
the University of Lund. Dedicated to his teacher 
Anton Friedrichsen, it contains, after the 
Preface, five chapters, the second of which is 
the lengthiest (pp. 28-159): (i) “Une Régénera- 
tion par le feu de dieux du Proche-Orient”’; (ii) 
“Contes, légendes et spectacles populaires de 
nos jours et du moyen Age (Introduction, Le 
Feu du four, de la forge, du bacher, Quelques 
conceptions analogues chez les peuples non 
civilisés)”; (iii) “Du moyen Age a Vantiquité 
(Rodolphe d’Ems et ses sources, les actes des 
martyrs, la légende du Phénix)”’; (iv) “‘Période 
classique et postclassique (Spéculations néo- 
platoniciennes sur le feu et la lumiére, Les mys- 
téres de Mithras, Démophon, Scylla, mort d’Hé- 
raclés)”; (v) “Les Témoignages grecs sur la 
mort volontaire par le feu a la lumiére de |’indo- 
logie (agnipravesa, la mort de Calanos).”? The 


Bibliography (pp. 283-305) contains over five 


hundred titles, among them seven items by the 


author (e.g., Le Bapléme du feu, [Uppsala diss., 
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1940], and The Body and Eternal Life \1946)), 
which show the author’s adequate preparation 
in this field. No index conc)udes this volume. 
The print is excellent despite some 47 misprints 
or ships J noticed (is Chapte lat on pp. 107 and 
123 correct for modern Chalelac? Does bagina, 
Pp. 139, mean bassina?); the numbering of the 
references from 1 to 99 and again from 1 to 99, 
etc., looks modernistic. In the second chapter 
there have also been considered Russian, Por- 
tuguese, Trish, etc., materials, even of the nine- 
teenth century, but material from the Balkan 
areas and medieval and modern Greek materials 
which offer similar or parallel myths, tales, and 
legends have been ignored; is this because 
“dautres matériaux sont, plus ou moins volon- 
tairement, laissés de cdté”? Edsman’s predeces- 
sors obviously did not consider Greek material 
(they stop with the so-called “postclassical”’ 
period writers), and this attitude seems to have 
become traditional, ¢.g., the names of the Greek 
folklorist Politis or the journal Laographia are 
not mentioned in the Bibliography or in the 
text; the vast Greek materials are, however, of 
primary importance; especially concerning the 
“fire-walk” (p. 257), there might be mentioned 
C, A. Romaios, Cultes populaires de la Thrace: 
Les Anasténaria; la cérémonie du Lundi Pur 
(Athens, 1949), reproduced from a Greek jour- 
nal (1944-45). The treatment is perhaps not 
always proportionate, e.g., the legend of St. 
Eloi is dealt with in twenty-four pages (105- 
28), a whole article, about half chapter ii, “Le 
Feu de la forge,” although “la légende de S. Eloi 
ne nous a pas fourni grand’chose dans notre 
recherche sur une version du _ rajeunisse- 
ment... ,” as the author admits (p. 128). The 
author’s position that myth does not neces- 
sarily derive from rites, as it does not in the case 
of the ancient Greek examples, whereas the 
idea of obtaining immortality by fire in India 
was connected with a ritual act, is convincingly 
presented. The historian of religion finds here 
discussion of problems of ancient mythology 
and religion and an abundance of survivals of 
pre-Christian paganism, materials showing the 
great importance of the Christian tradition in 
the domain of popular representations, in the 
myths, tales, legends; in the second chapter, for 
example, Jesus, St. Peter, and the Apostles and, 
on the other hand, the Antichrist play a role in 
the rejuvenation of man by fire; or the hagio- 
graphic literature on the theme of renewal by 
fire (acts of the martyrs); the eschatological use 
of the legend of the Phoenix, a symbol of the 
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Resurrection; etc. Philologists at large (his- 
torians of philosophy, of art, etc.) can use the 
book with profit. The general impression gained 
from the book is that the author, cautious to- 
ward theorizing and a master of his subject, ap- 
plies a rather rigid method in the discussion of 
details of the problems involved and makes 
good observations and remarks. The book can 
be recommended as a valuable contribution to 
the study of the history of religion and folk)ore. 


Demeretus J. GFoRGACAS 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus. 
By Amos N, WiLper: Rey. ed. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 223 pages. $2.50. 
There has been a steady growth of interest in 

the subject of this book since its first appear- 
ance. This has been due in part to the debates 
provoked by various forms of dialectical and 
biblical theology and in part to the effort of the 
ecumenical church to clarify the bearing of the 
Bible upon social and political questions. No 
American scholar has kept in closer touch with 
the developing discussion than Dr. Wilder has, 
as indicated by the extensive bibliography and 
by the fact that his position is closely allied to 
that of Holmstrém (Swedish), Ktimmel (Swiss), 
and Héring (French). The publishers are there- 
fore to be commended for urging Wilder to keep 
this excellent book up to date. 

Granting the intrinsic interdependence of 
Jesus’ ethic and his eschatology, the author 
gives his primary attention to defining the lat- 
ter. He rejects any view of the Kingdom of God 
that is expressed in purely otherworldly terms, 
and he likewise repudiates any view that would 
limit Jesus’ hope to this world alone. An ethic of 
asceticism or of social irresponsibility is thus ex- 
cluded (p. 61). Jesus’ message moved on a level 
where it involved simultaneously man’s destiny 
in this world and his destiny in the world be- 
yond. “It had to do with last things, and it rest- 
ed on first things. But it was directed to the pres- 
ent moment and to the actual scene, and was 
lived out in the concrete process of history” 
(p. 70). The early church retained essentially 
the same outlook as that of Jesus; there were de- 
velopments and distortions, but the eschatologi- 
cal orientation of ethical duties remains un- 
changed (p. 12). And this orientation, far from 
being a handicap to modern use, enhances the 
relevance of the original teaching (p. 9). 
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Wilder places a greater stress upon the per- 
son of Jesus than was the case in the first edi- 
tion. Jesus’ mission and the Kingdom are seen 
to be inseparable (p. 16). His person and witness 
afford us a “decisive and incomparable disclo- 
sure of the meaning of history and of the sources 


of moral power and abundant life” (p. 193). The 


“new covenant ethics” of the Kingdom become 
the ethics of discipleship to the Messiah. The 
mission of Jesus created the emergency which 
gave to his demands such absolute clarity and 
urgency (p. 163). : 

In a new concluding chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the ways in which life in the Kingdom of 
God points to “an experience beyond good and 
evil,” including, as it does, numinous, charis- 
matic, ecstatic, and mystical aspects. In the ex- 
perience of Jesus there is an “eschatological 
mysticism” which transcends even the distinc- 
tion “between the temporal and the eternal” 
(p. 212). This experience in which men “‘taste 
the powers of the age to come” so transfigures 
life in this world that the new Eden is prolepti- 
cally realized (p. 214). 

The whole volume is well worth extensive 
criticism, but there is space for but one com- 
ment and question. The last chapter probes to 
a level of understanding that is deeper than 
some of the earlier sections. To what extent 
would the earlier materials be revised if the 
views of the concluding chapter were made the 
starting point? In the earlier chapters Dr. 
Wilder limits himself conscientiously to the ac- 
cepted procedures of the historian. But, if the 
Kingdom of God is of such a character as is de- 
scribed at the end, will a “strict historical meth- 
od” be adequate to cope with it? And will it be 
wise for the scholar “to work within naturalistic 
presuppositions as the rules of the game and the 
necessary convention of scientific investigation” 


(p. 63)? 
PAUL S. MINEAR 


Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 


Chapters in a Life of Paul. By Joun Knox. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 168 
pages. $2.50. 

This book contains two almost unrelated 
studies—a discussion of the chronology of Paul’s 
life and an interpretation of his Christianity. In 
treating the chronology, Knox is mainly inter- 
ested in demonstrating that the ‘Apostolic 
Council” of Acts, chapter 15, is the visit of Gala- 
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tians, chapter 2, and that this visit took place 
after and not before Paul’s evangelistic ministry 
in Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. The five visits 
to Jerusalem recorded in Acts are reduced to the 
three implied in the letters. The author favors a 
late date for the conversion, A.D. 34 or 37. The 
evangelistic activity in Asia and Greece occu- 
pied the interval 37 or 40 to 51, usually called 
the “silent years.” Paul’s increasing difficulty 
with Jewish Christians led him to plan a peace 
offering, proving to Christians at the fountain- 
head of Jewish Christianity the love and com- 
radeship of the Gentile Christians of Asia and 


Greece. This collection occupied perhaps two 
years, at the end of which Paul went to Jerusa- 


lem on what proved to be his final visit, in 53 or 
54- This construction is based almost entirely on 
the data of the letters. Knox points out that 
Acts aims to show that Paul’s ministry centered 
in Jerusalem and was a development of Jewish 
Christianity, that Jewish-Gentile peace was se- 
cured early in Paul’s ministry, and that Paul 
was continuously approved by pagan authori- 
ties. In the letters, however, Paul has little to do 
with Jerusalem and maintains a complete inde- 
pendence of Jewish Christianity. He was proba- 
bly educated in Damascus and never even vis- 
ited Jerusalem until the visit of Galatians 1:18 
and Acts 9:26. 

The suggested sequence of events is plau- 
sible. Nobody will, I think, oppose the major 
premises of the discussion, but we may question 
whether these principles or any others should be 
applied with the extreme rigor of this book. 
Paul, of course, at one time and in some moods 
knew much more about his movements and 
their purpose than did the author of Acts. But 
Paul wrote Galatians in a burst of anger, which 
climaxed his usual deeply emotional tempera- 
ment. Cannot his statements—still more the im- 
plications of these statements—be too literalis- 
tically accepted? Knox has clearly shown the 
difficulties of the usual chronology. His own will 
seem equally difficult to some. Perhaps in the 
end we shall have to admit that the data are in- 
sufficient to construct a clear story. 

The second part of the book is an admirably 
brief, lucid, and comprehensive summary of 
Paul’s character and of his conception of Chris- 
tianity. It should be pondered by all who may 
still conceive of Paul as one who turned the 
simple gospel of Jesus into a harsh, cruelly logi- 
cal system of doctrine. He was not only bitterly 
hated. He was also greatly loved. He was cour- 
teous, understanding, friendly, loyally beloved 
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by his assistants. His apparent egoism must be 
judged in connection with his identification of 
himself with his cause, with his Christ. Along 
with intense idealism went an unusually practi- 
cal common sense. 

Knox knows that Paul’s “theology” is a de- 
scription of what Christ came to mean to him 
and that neither Paul nor we can find any words 
that fully describe that experience. The risen 
Jesus is known by Paul as by us, first of all, be- 
cause he is present—present in the church, in 
the community, present as spirit, as love. Each 
of these words suggests a different phase of the 
same experience, the basic fact of all Christian 
life. They may be called metaphors, but they 
are not “rere mé¢taphors’”’ because to Paul this 
basic fact is very realistically conceived. An 
“event” had happened, was happening. It hap- 
pened in history. It happened continuously in 
the church. It was directly the act of God. The 
new spirit which informs the church is nothing 
abstract, it is Christ himself, he who died that 
the church might come into being. ‘‘Justifica- 
tion” and “reconciliation” are Paul’s words for 
Jesus’ “forgiveness.”’ Paul’s “splitting” of Jesus’ 
idea into these two concepts has had unfortu- 
nate results in theology; yet Paul was express- 
ing in his own way the same idea as Jesus. 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


New Testament Manuscript Studies. Edited by 
Merritt M. Parvis and ALLEN P. WIk- 
GREN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. xi+220 pages +33 pls. $3.00. 

Among several highly useful symposia on 
biblical subjects produced in America since 
World War II, this is the most nearly indispen- 
sable volume for students of New Testament 
text. It makes available, in conveniently usable 
form, the exceptionally distinguished papers 
that were read at the Chicago Conference on 
Manuscript Study in the third week of October, 
1948. The immediate occasion of this conference 
was to honor Edgar J. Goodspeed, eminent 
American authority on New Testament manu- 
scripts and textual criticism. The first day of the 
conference was the quarter-centennial of his 
American Translation oi the New Testament. 
The last day of the conference was his seventy- 


seventh birthday. 
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The long-range purpose of that conference 
was to initiate work on the production of a new, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date critical appara- 
tus for the study of the Greek New Testament. 
Consonant with this occasion and this purpose, 
the conference papers were arranged and are 
here published in three distinct sequences, deal- 
ing, respectively, with New Testament manu- 
script resources located in America, the present 
state of critical investigation of textual materi- 
als and problems, and the most effective method 
of publication for the critical apparatus. 

Thus Merrill M. Parvis contributes a really 
exciting account of the New Testament manu- 
script collection in the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. Since this collection includes the 
bulk of the Burdett-Coutts manuscripts and a 
considerable section of the Michigan-Beatty 
papyrus codex of Paul, it is a major assemblage. 
This record of it is particularly worth while be- 
cause of the author’s clear summary of its textu- 
al value. Dr. Parvis advances by long strides the 
work initiated by Clark and Colwell about two 
decades ago, when they first catalogued the 
Michigan collection during a Christmas holiday. 

The quality and quantity of versional mate- 
rials accessible in the United States are exhibit- 
ed by Mlle Der Nersessian, of Dumbarton 
Oaks, in a study of ‘Armenian Gospel Illustra- 
tion as Seen in American Collections.”” When 
asked to confine her illustrations to American- 
owned examples, the author was dismayed. In 
the final outcome, however, she found it pos- 
sible to indicate almost all the main develop- 
ments in the history of Armenian Gospel illus- 
tration, extending from the fifth century to the 
Renaissance, from manuscripts in the Walters 
and Freer Collections mainly. 

In anexploratory investigation of “Narrative 
and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations,” Kurt 
Weitzmann, of Princeton University, demon- 
strates what can be accomplished in source 
study by means of materials organized for re- 
search in the Princeton Index of Christian Art. 
Taking tetraevangelia illustration as his base, 
the author proceeds to delineate the diverse ori- 
gins of lectionary schemes for manuscript illus- 
tration, not neglecting the adaptation of classi- 
cai and pagan motifs and compositions to 
Christian use. A special value of this essay is its 
presentation of supplementary art-historical 
data available to the textual critic from minia- 
tured Greek lectionaries especially. 

Of the textual studies proper in this volume, 
one series by Kenneth Clark, Bruce Metzger, 
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and Robert Casey deals with the main varieties 
of evidence for New Testament text—from 
manuscripts, from translations, and from quo- 
tations by early writers. Each of these scholars 
in his own way faithfully records what has been 
done to date in the co-ordination of these several 
kinds of evidence and what conspicuously re- 
mains to be done. Unqualified admiration must 
be expressed for the notably inclusive and effec- 
tive marshaling of material in the chapter on 
versional evidence. 

Similarly, in the series of three chapters on 
citation of evidence, Grant (pére) and Wikgren 
and Grant (fils) survey experimentation in re- 
cording the different varieties of evidence and 
end by recommending simple, sensible, and 
familiar schemes for use in publication. For 
manuscript evidence it is Gregory’s; for the 
versions it is McHardy’s. 

What is most fascinating and significant 
about this volume is that it is currently being 
used as a guidebook in carrying forward a vast 
international, scholarly project of fundamental 
importance and of lasting usefulness. Already 
within a short year and a half after October, 
1948, the text apparatus project has been adopt- 
ed by the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, and parallel organizations, British and 
American, have been set up to carry it forward. 
R. H. Lightfoot, of Oxford, is the British chair- 
man and E. C. Colwell, of Chicago, is the Amer- 
ican chairman. 

On our side of the Atlantic alone, some seven- 
ty New Testament scholars in some fifty insti- 
tutions of higher learning are now deeply in- 
volved in the multiform activities and proce- 
dures of this undertaking. They are definitely 
organized into boards and commissions and 
committees and subcommittees, each group 
with its own peculiar responsibilities. The cash 
budget of the current year for the American or- 
ganization is $26,000.0co—a thousand dollars 
more than was paid for the Rockefeller-McCor- 
mick New Testament decades ago. Contribu- 
tors to this budget are the Rockefeller Board 
and such universities as Duke and Chicago and 
Southern California. 

In this enormous enterprise, as it is being car- 
ried on at present, New Testament Manuscript 
Studies is the master-chart that is guiding plan- 
ning and discovery and procedure. Every work- 
er in the project has it at hand on his desk as a 
ready reference manual. Each meeting of a 
board or commission or committee begins with 
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consulting the proposals or data presented in 
this volume. 
HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Con- 
ception of Time and History. By OscaR CULL- 
MANN. Translated from the German by 
Fioyp V. Firson. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1950. 242 pages. $5.00. 

We have here Professor Filson’s very smooth 
and accurate translation of the second edition of 
the work waich appeared in German in 1948 in 
much the same form as did the original edition 
two years earlier. The book was abundantly 
worth translating, and its importance has been 
recognized from the first. The English reader 
will get an idea here of the movement of New 
Testament theology in these last years and of 
some of the chief issues between points of view 
suggested by the names Kierkegaard, Schweit- 
zer, and Barth, not to mention the Roman 
Catholic position, in what concerns the Bible’s 
view of the Kingdom of God and history. The 
author, professor of New Testament and early 
Christianity at the University of Basel since 
1938, depends in this work upon valuable earlier 
studies known to scholars dealing with the 
church and the lordship of Christ, worship in the 
early church, and the early Christian confes- 
sions. 

The theme of the present book is by now 
fairly widely known and may therefore be sum- 
marized briefly here. Cullmann is, first of all, 
concerned with the kernel or heart of the Chris- 
tian message, which he believes is too often read 
into the Scripture from outside. His finding 
here, supported by his study of the earliest 
Christian confessions, is immediately related to 
the total unitary view of God’s redemptive 
process in time, the “redemptive history’ 
(Heilsgeschichte), which begins before the crea- 
tion and goes on after the new creation, but 
which has its center in the redemptive act of 
Christ. For the men of the Bible, “‘time’”’ is real. 
There is no such thing as eternity in the Greek 
sense of timelessness or simultaneity, even for 
God, though of course God is the “lord of the 
ages.”’ This naive, concrete view of time as al- 
ways an aspect of God and his activity has this 
great value for us, that it assigns great responsi- 
bility to the actual historical process and makes 
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all docetism impossible. God works in time, in- 
deed, he works in particular “times” or dispen- 
sations, each with its unique character and re- 
sponsibility and each related to the central 
event of the redemption. Thus the present peri- 
od in which Christians live, after Easter but be- 
fore the parousia, has its special task—the mis- 
sion—and its special character—the gift of the 
Spirit, but it is not to be telescoped backward 
upon the Christ-event as in Kierkegaard’s con- 
ception of ‘“‘contemporaneity” with that event; 
nor is it to be telescoped forward upon the 
parousia, as in Schweitzer’s (and Martin Wer- 
ner’s) conception; for either conception makes 
abstraction of the realistic phase of the redemp- 
tive history in which we live today. The redemp- 
tive work of Christ is to be understood in terms 
of “before and after,” not of time and eternity, 
the latter view being assigned in one form or an- 
other to both Barth and Bultmann. Even in the 
phase “beyond the parousia”’ time does not end, 
and this is connected with the importance of the 
idea of “body” in the Resurrection. It will be re- 
called that Streeter in the volume Immortality 
has an extremely interesting argument on analo- 
gous lines, that any idea of personal life in the 
hereafter requires a conception of bodily exist- 
ence in something similar to time as we know it 
here. 

Various aspects of the theme may be men- 
tioned. In Judaism the turning point of the 
process lies in the future, whereas for Christiani- 
ty it lies with the coming of Christ in the past. 
For the former, ‘‘absolutized hope floats in the 
air,” while for the latter it has received defini- 
tion. The Christian is able to express the mean- 
ing of the past, the Old Testament periods, dif- 
ferently from the Jew, while necessarily sharing 
with him the understanding of these periods as 
part of redemption history. The Roman Catho- 
lic rightly sees the present period as one of the 
reign of Christ (not the same as the Kingdom of 
God) but fails to subordinate it sufficiently to 
the central event and to the Scripture, which is 
a part of that event. Tradition is not kept suffi- 
ciently submitted to the Christ-event. Cull- 
mann’s schema offers significant insights bear- 
ing on ethics and especially on the role of the 
state, as understood in terms of the authority 
under God of the angelic powers. 

There is a certain rigidity in the thesis. It is 
no doubt true that the Greek conception of time 
is cyclical, but the common man of the Hellen- 
istic world could place the emphasis on the hope 
of the Golden Age as what immediately con- 


cerned him and let the subsequent turn of the 
cycle fall into the background. Moreover, while 
Cullmann’s view of the Fourth Gospel as agree- 
ing with the others in its time scheme is essen- 
tially correct, more justice should perhaps be 
done here to the different mythology of redemp- 
tion which underlies the work. Though there is 
no idea of timelessness or simultaneity here and 
in the other books (thus Lohmeyer’s view of 
Revelation of this character is well corrected), 
yet the sense of time varies in the Bible and so 
does the interpretation of the various dispensa- 
tions. Cullmann, again, rightly insists on the 
universality of the New Testament idea of re- 
demption, but the only chapter we found it dif- 
ficult to follow was the one dealing with the 
revelation to the Gentiles, and the exegesis of 
the relevant passages in the first two chapters of 
Romans and the seventeenth chapter of Acts. 
The book is altogether, however, an immensely 
clarifying portrayal of the biblical view of his- 
tory. What remains is for the constructive theo- 
logian to interpret its implications in what con- 
cerns the future of God’s work. For the idea of 
the parousia, to which the whole process looks 
forward, is still one which needs to be taken out 
of the biblical thought world and i a mean- 
ingful reinterpretation. 

Amos N. WILDER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Splendour That Was Egypt: A General Sur- 
vey of Egyptian Culture and Civilization. By 
MarcGareT A. Murray. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. xxiii + 329 pages + 
Frontispiece + 97 pls. +2 maps in end- 
pages. $10.00, 


The title indicates the author’s attitude 
toward her work. A casual reader who is looking 
for a warm appreciation of ancient Egyptian 
culture, without much intrusion of the critical 
attitude, may wish to read this book. The nearly 
two hundred illustrations are well selected, and 
it is no fault of the author that many photo- 
graphs have been printed too dark or are lack- 
ing in definition. Miss Murray’s chapters pre- 
sent prehistory, history, social conditions, reli- 
gion, art and science, and language and litera- 
ture, with a final tribute to her master and men- 
tor, the late Sir Flinders Petrie: ‘Without 
Petrie there would have been no archaeology, 
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we should still have been bound by the written 
word and the dry-as-dust philologists and anti- 
quarians.” 

The reviewer believes that an understanding 
of ancient Egypt can only come out of a mu- 
tually respectful partnership of physical archeol- 
ogy, philology, aesthetic sensitivity, and his- 
torical method. The very real contributions of 
Egypt to world history and the very great debt 
which Egyptology owes to Petrie can be served 
only by an attitude which is both sympathetic 
and critical. 

The scholarship of the book is uneven. On 
pages 7-8 the author casually remarks that the 
Egyptians had a hill-god, whose name, in a late 
writing, may be read “Yhw or Yahwe.’’ This 
appears in the Index as ‘‘Yahweh,’’ that is, the 
god of the Hebrews. Now (a) the name of the 
Egyptian god of the desert highland was Ha 
(H3), and the writing ““Yhw” (Jhw) is excep- 
tional and suspect; (b) the writing of Hebrew 
Yahweh (VAw or Vhwh) should be distinct in its 
h’s from this Jhw; and (c) the Egyptian Ha was 
a god of the western desert and not of the moun- 
tains to the east. The chapter on religion should 
be treated with every reserve. The reviewer, for 
example, doubts that ‘Apis, in Egyptian Hapi, 
was a form of the river Nile” (p. 162); that the 
name Osiris can mean “the Occupier of the 
Throne” (p. 165); or that one of the spiritual 
facets of man can mean “He of the Horizon” 
(p. 189). On page 172 the author equates Bebén, 
a name which the Greeks applied to the god 
Seth or to one of his companions, with the Sixth 
Dynasty kings named Pepi (Greek Phios or 
Phidps), the Hyksos kings named Ipepi (Greek 
Apophis or Aphdphis), and the dragon Aapep 
(Greek A popis). Such irresponsible juxtaposi- 
tions do a disservice to history and to myth- 
ology. 

The Bibliography seems to have only one 
citation from the last ten years; it ignores such 
useful works as The Legacy of Egypt, edited by 
Glanville (1942); Steindorff and Seele, When 
Egypt Ruled the East (1942); Introduction to 
Egyptian Archaeology, edited by Engelbach 
(1946); and Edwards, The Pyramids of Egypt 
(1947). 

The author’s deep enthusiasm has produced 
a book of emotional appeal but not necessarily 
an accurate survey of “the splendour that was 


Egypt.” 


Joun A. WILSON 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Origéne. By JEAN DANtEtov. (“Le Génie du 
Christianisme.”) Paris: La Table Ronde, 


1948. 310 pages. 


Origen is a monumental figure in the history 
of Christian thought, so complex and creative 
that he is unfailingly interesting to anyone con- 
cerned with that history. But the materials for 
Origen research are so extensive and uneven 
that a special sort of critical devotion and ob- 
jectivity is required in order to reach a defini- 
tive understanding of his mind. Most of the 
books and articles about him are either one- 
sided and partisan or else specialized beyond the 
point of general usefulness. What has been 
needed for a long time in the study of patristics 
is a well-organized, comprehensive, and cumpe- 
tent interpretation of the life and work of this 
great Alexandrine biblical scholar, Christian 
catechist, and preacher. Father Danielou’s book 
goes a very long way toward supplying this 
need, and it may be confidently judged the most 
useful general study of Origen now available. 
Its service would be greatly extended if it were 
immediately translated into English (in a style 
to match its simple, eloquent French!) and pro- 
vided with adequate indexes. 

In basic conception and plan this book might 
stand as a sort of model of its kind. The outline 
really fits the data and grows out of them; it lo- 
cates rather than invents the main joints in Ori- 
gen’s own interests and work. The opening sec- 
tion on “Origen and His Times” traces his career 
within the context of his deep involvement in 
and loyalty to the Christian community and 
demonstrates what ought to be a commonplace 
(which has been denied by great scholars like 
De Faye and Koch), viz., that Origen always 
was and always meant to be “a man of the 
church.” Danielou has collected and _intelli- 
gently arranged the abundant texts which illus- 
trate Origer’s participation in the Christian life 
of sacramental worship, his adherence to the 
rule of faith, and his devoted service as cate- 
chist and apclogist. The chapter on “Origen 
and His Philosophical Milieu,” though less ade- 
quate than the others in this section, affords 
an extremely compact summary of Origen’s rela- 
tions to “‘middle-Platonism” and the other cur- 
rents of religious philosophy in his time. 

Book II is concerned with “Origen and the 
Bible.” Danielou has understood better than 
most of Origen’s interpreters (many of whom 
have focused too shallowly on the De princi piis) 
the biblical pivot of his thought. He sees that 
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Origen’s deliberate, lifelong enterprise was to 
understand and apply the teaching of the Logos 
as it was mediated to men through the Scrip- 
tures. “‘One can say that his essential idea is that 
of the Logos present under the appearances of 
Scripture for the nourishment of the soul” (p. 
139). This vivid sense of the living, immanent 
Logos, speaking in and through the veil of the 
inspired letter, is the leading clue to Origen’s 
entire career as catechist, preacher, and theolo- 
gian. It explains his allegorism, his acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of the Bible and his lib- 
erty in its interpretation, and his firm discrimi- 
nation in the appropriation and use of the treas- 
ures of pagan wisdom and culture. In this sec- 
tion Danielou also explores the problem of the 


antecedents and parallels of Origen’s “typologi- 


cal interpretation” and briefly reviews the exe- 
getical traditions of the rabbis, of Philo, and of 
the Gnostics. 

A third book is devoted to “Origen’s System” 
and concentrates particularly upon Origen’s 
concepts of cosmology, angelology, Christology, 
and eschatology. It somewhat strangely neg- 
lects any specific analysis of his doctrine of God, 
his wrestle with theodicy, his concept of “ra- 
tional essences,” and his theory of revelation 
and reason. But, on the topics treated, the wide- 
ranging collection of texts and references from 


the whole of Origen’s vast writings affords an 


extremely valuable survey and summary of 
his thought in all its complexity and integrity. 

The concluding book is entitled “Origen’s 
Mysticism” and is an appropriate and fitting cli- 
max to the whole work. Father Danielou argues 
that Origen is a Christian mystic and then goes 
on to distinguish between Christian and non- 
Christian mysticism in the Greco-Roman 
world. This is the most satisfactory summary I 
know of Origen’s mystical vision of the soul’s 

- itinerary toward communion with God; it seems 
to be warranted by the evidence which this book 
has brought forth. The highly approbative final 
evaluation of Origen is judicious, moderate, and 
convincing. 

The book has its faults, of course. For all its 
eulogistic temper, there is an air of detachment 
and externality about it. Origen and the issues 
of Origen research are exhibited—competently 
and comprehensively—but they are seldom, so 
to speak, turned inside-out, so that the reader 
may feel himself deeply and inwardly involved 
in the mind and heart of this complex personal- 
ity or his very complex ambiance. Again, one 


might complain of the scant attention paid to 
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some of the more enigmatic problems in Ori- 
gen’s career (e.g., his relations with Clement 
and Demetrius, the dilemma posed by the Latin 
translations, and the tragic fate of Origenism in 
the succeeding three centuries). Danielou leaves 
us poorly prepared to understand how it was 
that Origen’s influence in the trinitarian con- 
troversy was so ambivalent or why his condem- 
nation by Second Constantinople can be 
thought both just and unjust. 

Several of the minor theses in the book leave 
one intrigued and impressed—but unconvinced. 
Origen, he says, ‘“‘was without doubt the pupil 
of Hippolytus” (p. 34); this is much too strong 
for the evidence. Or, again, he rejects the cus- 
tomary account, based on Eusebius and Por- 
phyry, of Origen’s connection with Ammonius 
Saccas; he emphasizes, instead, Origen’s de- 
pendence upon the “‘middle-Platonism” of Al- 
binus. The argument is ingenious and learned, 
but it does not quite justify setting aside, at this 
point, the plain testimonies of our two best 
authorities in the matter. Or, yet again, 
Danielou minimizes too much the influence of 
Philo on Origen’s biblical and philosophical con- 
cepts. 

The general perspective of this book is essen- 
tially that of Danielou’s Roman Catholic prede- 
cessors, Bardy, Lebreton, and Puech. It is in 
almost direct antithesis to the viewpoints of 
De Faye, Koch, and Miura-Stinge. The wide 
cleavage between these two “schools” of able 
scholars is a strange and unhappy phenomenon 
in the study of the history of Christian doctrine, 
and much work has still to be done (chiefly lin- 
guistic and hermeneutic) before the gap between 
them can be narrowed and stable conclusions 
achieved. Danielou’s book is a capital contribu- 
tion to this end; all students of ancient Chris- 
tianity will find it indispensable. 


ALBERT OUTLER 


Vale Divinity School 


Sacred Fortress: Byzantine Art and Statecraft in 
Ravenna. By Otro G. von Stmson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. ix+150 
pages. 48 plates. $10.00. 

Ravenna was captured by the forces of Jus- 
tinian in 540; it was designated to be the capital 


of the Byzantine possessions in Italy, and it re- 


mained the capital until it was definitely lost to 


the Lombards in the middle of the eighth cen- 


| 


tury. Von Simson’s book, as its subtitle indi- 
cates, deals with Byzantine Ravenna, but in its 
chronological coverage it is restricted to the pe- 
riod of Justinian. Its point of departure, the 
documents upon which it is primarily based, are 
the famous Christian monuments in whose crea- 
tion or decoration Justinian played an impor- 
tant role and which have made Ravenna one of 
the great centers of early Christian art. The 
whole discussion centers about four monuments 
and their decorations: the churches of St. Vi- 
tale, Sant’Apollinare in Classe, and Sant’Apol- 
linare Nuovo, and Maximian’s throne. 

But the book is not primarily a book on art. 
The great churches of Ravenna, especially their 
mosaics, constitute, indeed, its subject matter, 
but the discussion concentrates itself on the the- 
ological and liturgical themes that these monu- 
ments invoke. In the architecture of these 
churches, more especially in the mosaics which 
decorate them, we are led to see the great theo- 
logical, liturgical, and even political issues of the 
sixth century and the difference which separated 
more and more the East from the West. 


Justinian thought of himself as the direct 


successor of the great Caesars; but he was also 
a Christian emperor. The Roman heritage and 
the Christian tradition, as he himself saw that 
tradition, were the two forces behind his action. 
Italy must be conquered, but she must also be 
dazzled and captivated by brilliant monuments 
of art which invoked theological and liturgical 
themes as those themes were understood in 
Byzantium. Thus the great mosaics of St. 
Vitale and Sant’Apollinare in Classe, executed 
under the inspiration of Maximian, the great 
bishop of Ravenna who owed his position to 
Justinian and served as his spokesman in ec- 
clesiastical and theological matters, are essen- 
tially Byzantine and esoteric in character, de- 
picting theological and liturgical themes devel- 
oped or accepted in Byzantium. But Ravenna 
was an Italian town and consequently subject to 
Western influences. If these influences receded 
before the ceaseless activity of Maximian, they 
did not disappear. No sooner was Maximian 
dead than a reaction set in in their favor. 
Sant’Apollinare Nuovo, built by Theodoric is, 
in its architecture, more Western than Eastern 
in spirit. The Western spirit pervades also its 
mosaics, although some of them—and these are 
the most famous—were executed during the 
bishopric of Agnellus, successor to Maximian. 


Orient and Occident met and clashed within the 
walls of Ravenna. “‘No other city has produced 
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monuments, which embody the spirit of the two 
worlds with equal clarity.” 

Professor von Simson brings to his study not 
only firsthand and detailed knowledge of the 
famous monuments of Ravenna but a wealth of 
theological and liturgical information which 
gives to these monuments their meaning and 
significance. But one cannot help but feel that in 
the interpretation of these monuments the sub- 
jective element plays a very important role. 
How more definite we would be were we able to 
find a statement by Maximian or even a lesser 
but contemporary individual explaining these 
monuments in terms of the theological or liturgi- 
cal interests of those who inspire their erection! 
Apparently no such statement exists. For this 
reason some of the conclusions of the author will 
doubtless be challenged, but there can be little 
doubt that he has written an important and 
penetrating book. 

PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 


Schartaus Bildanvindning. By GOstA NELSON. 
(“‘Samlingar och Studier tillsvenska Kyrkans 
Historia,” No. 15.) Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokfdrlag, 1947. 
102 pages. Sw. kr, 2.75. 


Den svenska Katekestraditionen mellan Svebilius 
och Lindblom. By Ernar (“Samlingar 
och Studier till svenska Kyrkans Historia,” 
No. 16.) Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Dia- 
konistyrelses Bokfoérlag, 1947. 353 pages. 
Sw. kr. 8.00. 


Norrlandslaseriet. By JouN HOLMGREN. (“Sam- 
lingar och Studier till svenska Kyrkans His- 
toria,” No. 19.) Stockholm: Svenska Kyr- 
kans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 1948. 360 
pages. Sw. kr. 12.00, 

Schartaus Bildanvéndning attempts a study 
of the use of imagery by one of Sweden’s most 
influential pietistic theologians and preachers. 
The study reveals that Henric Schartau, despite 
his practiced matter-of-fact approach, had de- 
liberately created a new set of images and meta- 
phors capable of expressing and illuminating his 
peculiar theological ideas. Specific conclusions 
on their significance are not drawn, since Nelson 
believes that further studies of Schartau and his 
contemporaries are prerequisite. 

In Den svenska Katekestraditionen, Dr, Lilja 


has made an interesting study of the emergence 
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of various “types of piety” within the Swedish 
church from 1689 to 1810. It is his opinion that, 
since the church was able during these years to 
exercise an official censorship on all religious 
literature, it is possible to record the growth of 
the popular strength of new religious ideas. The 
leaders of the church during this time were al- 
most uniformly ultra-orthodox and opposed to 
all “‘novelties.’”” However, since they were also 
compelled to be practical churchmen, in at least 
some degree, they were forced to recognize in 
time the growing popular strength of other 
points of view. The dates, authors, and places of 
publication of catechetical materials which show 
mild, moderate, or strong influences of pietism, 
Moravianism, Swedenborgianism, neology, and 
other movements of the day provide a fairly 
good gauge, the author attempts to demon- 
strate, of the progress of these “types of piety” 
in the life of the Swedish church. 

The results of this study show that pietism 
made slow progress in the Swedish church until 
about 1740, roughly fifty years after its first in- 
troduction into Sweden. Thereafter its growth 
was steady but not triumphant. Moravianism, 
contrary to what has often been asserted, had 
no great popular acceptance. From its introduc- 
tion in 1730 until nearly 1770 it had little suc- 
cess, and thereafter its progress was moderate. 
Swedenborgianism made even less headway, 
and that only in three areas. The Enlightenment 
had controlled the theological faculty of the 
University of Uppsala for nearly four decades 
before neologian ideas begin to appear in cate- 
chetical materials. This stage, early nineteenth 
century, marks the close of the study. 

(One wonders what a study of American 
Sunday-school literature would reveal of the 
development of popular religious support for 
various points of view.) 

Sweden had several remarkable revival 
movements in the early nineteenth century. 
Various roots or sources have been ascribed to 
these. Dr. Holmgren in Norrlandsldseriet has 
made an exhaustive study of the church life of 
Norrland, an area deeply affected by these re- 
vivals, in order to determine as nearly as possi- 
ble what influences had been dominant in the 
period leading up to and including these re- 
vivals. He has made a special study of the devo- 
tional literature used by lay people in the differ- 
ent periods and regions. 

The results of this study show that, about 
1713, pietism was introduced into the state 
church of this region by a pastor who had spent 


some time in Halle. This “conservative pie- 
tism,” as Holmgren calls it, made steady prog- 
ress through most of the century. A more radi- 
cal form of pietism, characterized by mysticism, 
separatism, a rejection of the Sacraments, etc., 
had a brief career in the 1730’s, Moravianism 
came into the area about 1735, when some mis- 
sionaries, sent out from Herrnhut to evangelize 
the Lapps, tarried, instead, to proselytize among 
the Swedes. These missionaries had certain local 
successors, but the movement disappeared in a 
few years. The great revivals of the early nine- 
teenth century, Holmgren finds, began when 
the study of Luther was introduced into the 
older pietistic and nonpietistic circles of the 
church. Moravianism may have had some in- 
fluence in preparing the way, but, even so, this 
was at best incidental. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Millennium and Utopia: A Study in the Back- 
ground of the Idea of Progress. By ERNEST 
LEE Tuveson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. 219 
pages + notes. $3.50. 

The author of this book became convinced 
that biblical influences played a larger part in 
the emergence of modern doctrines of progress 
than had been recognized. This led him to an 
examination of the philosophy of history of a 
number of writers in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. This represents the chief part 
of the present work. Various versions of a secu- 
larized Christian teleology are documented, to- 
gether with their dependence on the Christian 
eschatology of the Reformation period. To ac- 
complish his purpose, the author sketches in the 
teaching concerning the last things offered in 
the New Testament, especially in the Book of 
Revelation, and the way in which the Church 
Fathers interpreted such matters as the mil- 
lennium. Following Augustine, Aquinas and the 
medieval period generally abandoned the at- 
tempt to identify historical events in the light 
of the Apocalypse and removed the reign of the 
saints from the plane of history. Luther and the 
reformers, however, identified the papacy with 
the Antichrist and saw the degeneracy of the 
times and the struggle of the purified church as 


prefigured in the Book of Revelation. This 
meant that the time of deliverance was at hand. 
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English reformers placed the millennium in the 
near future, 

Special importance in the criticalseventeenth 
century attaches to the trend which minimized 
the pessimism of the Bible, especially in connec- 
tion with its teaching that things will get worse 
before they get better. On the contrary, it was 
maintained that the reformation of the church 
and the new lights of science and the arts of- 
fered guaranties of progress and perfectibility. 
This came about partly through criticism of the 
apocalyptic books by historians like Jean Bodin 
and Le Roy, partly through the rejection of pre- 
destination ideas and the appeal to the moral 
will and hope—i.e., in Milton and Bacon—and 
partly through the exhilaration of the scientific 
studies which led to their being viewed as as- 
pects of the millennial blessings. The last parts 
of the book show how rationalism worked out 
its views of historical progress and how an 
earlier allegorizing of the Scriptures gave place 
to a virtual disallowal of it. 

The book is very timely for biblical students 
as well as for students of the history of ideas. 
The biblical philosophy of history is at the cen- 
ter of attention today. The vicissitudes of the 
Jewish-Christian eschatological outlook in its 
meeting with Hellenistic ideas have their coun- 
terpart in its meeting with modern ideas. The 
gentile church had to reinterpret the apocalyp- 
tic categories. The modern world has had to de 
it in its own way. The process of reinterpretation 
was beset with error in both periods. The chief 
error in the modern period lies rather in the 
superficiality and cheapening of the idea of 
progress than in the idea of progress itself. The 
Bible speaks of catastrophe and remnant rather 
than of universal progress, it is true. But the 
biblical myth of eschatology has teleology at 
the heart of it. The contemporary repudiation 
of meaning in history suggested by the passages 
from T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets with which the 
author concludes his discussion represents al- 
most as serious a miscarriage of the biblical view 
of the future as did the naive utopianism which 


he has so well analyzed. 
Amos N. WILDER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Etudes Calvinistes. By AvcuSTE LECERF. (“Série 


théologique de actualité protestante.’’) 


Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1949. 148 pages. Sw. fr. 6.00. 
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Auguste Lecerf, until his death in 1943, was 
the leading representative of the extreme right 
wing of French Calvinism. For him Calvinism 
was not merely a faith or a theology but a com- 
prehensive Weltanschauung from which nothing 
was to be omitted. In the working-out of this 
Weltanschauung, he had found it necessary to 
go beyond Calvin, beyond traditional Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy, and to utilize heavily elements 
from Aristotle and Aquinas. ‘The book before us 
consists of popular addresses on a variety of sub- 
jects, ranging through the relationship between 
philosophy and theology, the nature of the 
church, the Sacraments, the ministry, church 
and state, biblical inspiration, capitalism, the 
future of Calvinism in France, the cultural con- 
tributions of Calvinism, the problem of au- 
thority, and, above all and in all that which for 
Lecerf was the quintessence of Calvinism, the 
doctrine of absolute and double predestination. 
It cannot be said that these subjects are treated 
adequately. The addresses do little more than 
give some indication of the author’s thought, 
and, in fact, their posthumous publication 
seems to have been largely commemorative in 
intent. 

It is not easy to summarize Lecerf’s views in 
brief compass. A cross-section of his ideas must 
suffice. The beginning of all right human 
thought is faith, understood as a divinely given 
ability to receive and comprehend the divine 
revelation and its consequents. Faith restores 
man’s rational powers to their original state. 
This .aith is given solely to the elect, and for 
them it makes possible the reconstruction of a 
valid world view in theology, philosophy, sci- 
ence, government, etc., based upon the concept 
of God’s omnipotence expressing itself through 
an unqualified and incontestable double decree 
of predestination. There must be, therefore, a 
specifically Christian or, better, Ca)vinistic 
philosophy, science, politics, etc., as in the sys- 
tems built upon the notion of “common grace”’ 
by the Dutch orthodox Calvinists, Kuyper and 
Bavinck. For instance, in politics the ‘‘norma- 
tive state” is Calvinistic. Therefore, a Calvinistic 
government in a Calvinistic state would estab- 
lish a Calvinistic church with special privileges. 
Many Calvinistic ideals would be enforced, but 
there would be religious freedom for dissenters, 
Since philosophy must be based on “‘truth,”’ it 
should begin with that truth revealed in the 
“organically inspired” Bible, in nature, in in- 
tuition, and in conscience. In previous centuries 
great contributions to science, culture, etc., were 
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made by Calvinistic thinkers-who worked in 
this manner. The evils of capitalism are neither 
native to capitalism nor due to Calvinism. An 
enlightened capitalism is quite compatible with 
Calvinism, though its origins are pre-Calvin- 
istic. 

In his views on the church, the ministry, and 
the Sacraments, Lecerf comes nearer to Calvin’s 
own ideas. He shows that Calvin rejected the 
notion of two essentially distinct churches, a 
visible church and an invisible church, and he 


agrees with him, Yet the influence of Calvinistic 


orthodoxy proves too strong in the end, and 
Lecerf is unable to maintain Calvin’s view con- 
sistently. On the ministry, he asserts rightly, 
that, for Calvin, election by the people was the 
essential and decisive act which made a man a 
minister. Yet he sees no reason why ‘the Cal- 
vinistic churches could not receive “apostolic 
succession” from certain low-church Anglicans 
and thenceforth agree to maintain it. How such 
a move could fail to make ordination the essen- 
tial act, and not election by the people, he does 
not discuss. 

On the whole, this Aristotelian-Thomistic- 
Calvinistic Weltanschauung has about it a dis- 
tinctly unreal character. [t is difficult to look 
upon it as anything other than an intellectual- 
istic compensation for the hopelessness of the 
cause for which the author lived. One thing 
should, however, be said. Whereas his nearest 
American counterparts sought to serve their 
cause by unholy polemics, to those of us who 
had the pleasure of knowing Auguste Lecerf the 
grace of his person will ever remain a source of 


joy and admiration. 
L. J. TRINTERUD 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Idea of Usury. By Benjamin N. NEtson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. 
138 pages + appendix and_bibjiography. 
$3.00. 

The author conceives of this book as a foot- 


note to the work of Max Weber; for, according 
to him, Weber did not realize unti) near the end 
of his fife that a study of usury could provide a 
most fruitful starting point for tracing the his- 
tory of the spirit of capitalism. The controlling 
premise Of the book is that the basic factor lead- 
ing to a new ethic in the Reformation was not 


so much Calvin’s doctrine of the “calling” or 


even his program of innerwellliche Askese Dut 
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rather Calvin’s unique exegesis of the Deuter- 
onomic commandment on usury. 

In order to establish this point, the author 
makes a skilful and scholarly study of this am- 
bivalent Deuteronomic passage, ‘Unto a for- 
eigner thou mayest lend upon interest; but unto 
thy brother thou shalt not lend upon interest’’ 
(Deut. 23:20), in which he perceives two basic 
kinds of ethics, namely, the ethics of brother- 
hood and the ethics of otherhood. The vicissitudes 
of this text coincide with the major shifts in the 
foundations of Western ethics. In the Middle 
Ages the chief emphasis and the opinion of the 
Fathers settled on the “brotherhood” element in 
the text, on the grounds that the particularism 
of Judaism had been superseded by the uni- 
versality of the Christian faith, wherein all be- 
came brothers. This, of course, meant that 
usury was prohibited entirely because there was 
now no one who was a stranger to his fellow- 
man. By and large, this same reasoning was 
adopted by Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, and Me- 
lanchthon. But when we come to Calvin, we see 
that a fateful alteration was made in the exegesis 
of this passage, wherein Calvin made norma- 
tive the “otherhood” element in the text. The 
author feels that at this point he is making a 
fresh contribution to the understanding of the 
historical significance of the subject of usury, 
since “no one has noticed that Calvin, self- 
consciously and hesitantly, charted the path to 
the world of Universal Otherhood, where all be- 
come ‘brothers’ in being equally ‘others’ (p. 
73). This “otherhood” (a word coined by the 
author) is really not so much a product of Cal- 
vin’s positive exegesis of the text as it is the con- 
sequence of Calvin’s notion that this whole 
commandment is now abrogated for the Chris- 
tian. Calvin says: “‘The law of Moses (Deut. 
23:10) is political, and does not oblige us be- 
yond what equity and the reason of humanity 
suggest” (p. 77). The effect of the abrogation of 
this law is to legitimize the practice of usury, 
and this leads to the ethics of “otherhood.” 

Whether the grand argument, viz., that the 
demise of Deuteronomy at the hands of Calvin 
accounts for the rise of the modern ethic, can 
be sustained is at least debatable. But the 
author has built a strong case and has added a 
very significant book to the discussion of this 
problem. 


SAMUEL ENOCH STUMPF 
Vanderbilt University 
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From Statesman to Philosopher: A Study in Bo- 
lingbroke’s Deism. By WALTER McINTosH 
Merritt. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. 284 pages. $3.50. 

Edmund Burke’s famous sneer—‘Whoever 
reads the Deistic authors nowadays?”—seems 
to have been lost not only on our author but on 
a number of scholars during the last forty years 
—Lovejoy, Hefelbower, John Orr, M. H. Carre, 
E. L. Mossner, N. L. Torrey, Basil Willey, to 
name only a few. Burke, of course, had no ink- 
ling of the straits to which Ph.D. candidates 
would be driven to find unexplored thesis sub- 
jects! At any rate, here is another excellent 
résumé of the deistic writers, with Bolingbroke 
as its focal point. His stately five volumes of 
Works were published posthumously (how pru- 
dent of him!) in 1754 and occasioned a theo- 
logical furor. John Leland, in his ponderous 
View of the Principal Detstic Writers (1754- 
56) devoted over three hundred pages to his 
heresies. 

Like Cicero, Seneca, Boethius, and his deistic 
predecessor, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Boling- 
broke is an instance of a fallen statesman who 
turned to philosophy to salve his wounded ego 
and to solace the ennui of an acute mind con- 
demned to desuetude. But Bolingbroke seems 


to have had no such high sense of mission as did 
the others. His speculations were, by his own 
confession, “nothing more than repetitions of 
conversations often interrupted, often renewed 
and often carried on a little confusedly” (p. 
247). How nonchalant! Yet these conversations 
were of a high potency: they tutored Voltaire 
and Paine; they inspired Pope’s immortal Essay 
on Man; after they had passed into print, 
scarcely a writer on religion in western Europe 
up to 1800 omitted taking Bolingbroke’s keen, 
cold, infidel logic into account. 

Merrill has provided us with a methodical 
and meticulous study of his thought under the 
following chapter headings: “The Existence 
and Attributes of God’’; ‘‘Mira- 
cles”; “Optimism and the Problem of Evil”; 
“Immortality”; “Reason and the Religion of 
Nature”, “Ethics”; “Criticisms of Priestcraft, 
Metaphysics, and Theology”; ‘Criticism of 
Revelation.” Each chapter commences with a 
brief, yet adequate, summary of the views of 
other leading deists on the subject in hand. An 
admirable conclusion indicates the similarities 
and differences with Bolingbroke’s precursors. 

We note, en passant, that, though both 
Bolingbroke and Leibniz were optimists, the 


Englishman disdained the German as an apos- 
teriori metaphysician, the former, as a follower 
of Bacon and Locke, priding himself on being an 
apriorist! Merrill believes that Bolingbroke was 
more thorough and consistent in his views on 
providence and ethics than were the other 
deists. Indeed, our author protests that “Boling- 
broke’s Works should not be dismissed in 
{such aj supercilious manner as they are by 
Warburton and Stephen... he was as original 
as most of the Deists and the most comprehen- 
sive of them all” (p. 248). While conceding the 
second adjective, the reviewer challenges the 
first. Lord Herbert, Toland, and Anthony Col- 
lins certainly deserve it more than does Boling- 
broke. Incidentally, just such a scholarly study 
as we have here is long overdue for Anthony 


Collins. 
CHARLES H. 


Meadville Theological School 


The Forming of an American Tradition: A Re- 
examination of Colonial Presbyterianism. By 
LEONARD J. TRINTERUD. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1949. 308 + 44 pages. $6.50. 
In one of the most distinguished studies in 

American Christianity in decades, Professor 

Trinterud has accounted for the peculiar char- 

acter of American Presbyterianism among the 

reformed churches of the world. His achieve- 
ment is of more than denominational interest, 
for the Presbyterians were second only to the 
closely related Congregationalists in shaping 
the politics and culture of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury colonies. 

American Presbyterianism is to be under- 
stood, by this account, not as the church of 


Scotland transplanted but as the child of Eng- 
lish Puritanism reincarnate in the Great Awak- 
ening. The Scots, and especially the Scots- 
Irish, did constitute the large body of Presby- 
terians by the end of the eighteenth century. 
But these immigrants had been evangelized in 
the Awakening, so that the spirit and finally the 
constitution of American Presbyterianism was 
not Scottish. The Awakening, on the other 
hand, was not “Methodist,” pietist, or revivalis- 
tic in the nineteenth-century sense. The Ten- 
nents converted Whitefield away from pietist 
and Moravian views to the views of the old 
Puritan “experimental” preachers. Just so, Fre- 
linghuysen drew on Dutch Puritans. There was 
a Scots-Irish party, to be sure, who fought the 
Puritanism of the Awakening and even split the 
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church over it. But the reunited church of the 


1760’s was over 80 per cent the product or the 
party of the Awakening. And the constitutional 
reorganization of 1788 established, as against 
the Scottish party, the “New Side” position on 


the crucial issues. 
Trinterud’s account of controversy in the 


church courts and of ministerial immorality 
makes sorry reading. The Scets-Irish, while they 
supplied a disproportionate number of scandal- 
ous clergy, fought for a centralization of ec- 
Clesiastical power and rigid subscription to the 
Westminster Confession. The churches deriv- 
ing from New England Puritanism, on the other 


hand, contended that rigid creedalism really 
deft Reformation ground and, led by Jonathan 
Dickinson, won the flexible terms of subscrip- 
tion and the decentralized control of ordination 
of the “Adopting Act,” which was rea@irmed in 
the Constitution of 1788. The Scots were equally 
indignant at the Puritan demand that candi- 
dates for ordination should exhibit some ex- 
perimental knowledge of religion as an earnest 


‘of their “calling.” But this point also the Plan 


of Government still asks of Presbyterian ordi- 
nands. These controversies over the ordination 
and discipline of the ministry still smoldered 
even after the reunion in 1758 of Old Side and 
New Side. 

The New Side Presbyterians were also the 
ecumenical pioneers of the colonies, in T'rin- 
terud’s account. Strong affirmations of ‘the 
unity of the Catholic Church” and recognition 
of other evangelica) churches as parts of it were 
included in drafts both of the Preface of the 
Directory for Public Worship and in the Intro- 
duction to the Plan of Government, although 
neither Jasted to the final version. The spirit was 
there, however, to welcome the Plan of Union of 
1801 with the Congregationalists. 

Before the Revolution, of course, the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists had joined in a 
“General Convention” to fight the Anglicans. 
Congregationalists held the large majority in 
New England. Presbyterians were predominant 
in the middle colonies, numbering more in 1758 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
than all other denominations put together. 
Anglicans were so insignificant in numbers in 
both sections that their only hope was in a 
political coup to win privileges over the other 
churches. This was the goal of the S.P.G. The 
effort to bring an Anglican bishop to the 
colonies threatened the religious liberty of those 
esteemed as “dissenters” by Anglicans. Angli- 
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cans blocked charters for Presbyterian churches, 
colleges, and benevolent funds and tried to deny 
them the Jega) rights of dissenters in the South. 
This pre-Revolutionary controversy helped to 
identify Anglicanism further with royal pre- 
rogative, Toryism, and intolerance, while con- 
solidating the Whig politics of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. These two churches, 
with the Baptists, were thus the religious main- 
stay of the Colonia) cause in the Revolution. 
This numerical predominance of the Presby- 
terians, together with their great military and 
politica) activity during the war, Jed to fear in 
some quarters and accusations that in the event 
of victory the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists would demand the position of estab- 
{ished churches. This might conceivably have 
been a possibility for a Presbyterian-Congrega- 
tionalist combination, had there been any de- 


sire for such status. After debating for three 
years whether it should dignify such accusations 
by recognizing them, the synod in 1783 dis- 
claimed any desire for establishment. The West- 
minster Confession was modified in three para- 
graphs on church-state relations for official 
adoption in 1788, and the new Plan of Gorern- 
ment declared: “They do not even wish to see 
any religious constitution aided by the civil 
power, further than may be necessary for pro- 
tection and security, and, at the same time, may 
be equal and common to all others.” 

Antislavery sentiment among Presbyterians 
had appeared in the 1760’s, Benjamin Rush, 
M.D., influenced by the work of Benezet, pub- 
lished the first outright attack on slavery in 
1773 and was a founder, the next year, of the 
first abolition society in America. The issue was 
debated in synod in 1774 and 1775, but then 
the war intervened. There was a substantial 
body of Presbyterian abolitionist opinion after 
the war. George Bryan was principally responsi- 
ble for Pennsylvania’s antislavery act of 1780, 
two years after Governor Livingstone, the erst- 
while champion of religious liberty and the 
Colonial cause in New York, had failed in a simi- 
lar effort in New Jersey. Presbyterians were also 
active in penal reform and temperance, and 
they founded over half the schools in the middle 
colonies. This last interest was to make them 
the greatest college founders in American his- 
tory. Their insistence on educational standards, 
on the other hand, lost them their Colonial posi- 
tion as the largest church outside New England 
and made them increasingly the church of the 
upper classes. 
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Trinterud’s account of the reorganization of 
the church after the Revolution pursues al} 
available records of the discussions of three suc- 
cessive drafts through the four years from 1785 
through 1788. The church was so widely ex- 
tended and travel so difficult that only a third 


to a half of the ministers attended synod, and 


after the war, which naturally cut attendance 
even more, the synod seemed to be withering 
away. While the sentiment for fragmentation 
into independent presbyteries was insignificant, 
the alternative proposed in 1785, of a delegated 
general synod or assembly composed of three or 
more regional synods, evoked little enthusiasm. 
The synod which finaly adopted such a reor- 


ganization in 1788 had the lowest attendance in 
thirty years, being constituted of less than a 
fifth of the ministers, only ten elders, and with a 
full half of the presbyteries quite unrepresented. 
Apparently it was a near-miracle that the Gen- 
eral Assembly was created at all. The chief 
architect seems to have been John Rodgers 


rather than Witherspoon. 
But, while the New Side was thus laying 


down the constitutional principles of American 
Presbyterianism, the church was changing char- 
acter. The New England element was being 
overwhelmed by the Scottish immigration. The 
Edwardians, whose relations with the New Side 
had been very close in days when attempts were 
made to call Edwards, Hopkins, and Bellamy 
to Presbyterian pulpits, were crowded out of the 
College of New Jersey, which was now training 
two-thirds of Presbyterian ministers. In 1758, 
Yale graduates had been the largest group. The 
new Princeton graduates, moreover, were 
chiefly sons of Scots and Irish immigrants. Thus 
the church became overwhelmingly Scottish in 
the nineteenth century, and in the Old School 
reaction subsided into a rationalistic federal 
orthodoxy. It is to be hoped that Trinterud will 
develop these last suggestions in a later volume 
and that other denominations will take note of 
the new standard that has been set for American 


church history. 
JAMES HastINcs NICHOLS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Trends in Protestant Social Idealism. By J. NEAL 
HuGuiey. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. xii+154 pages. $3.00. 

This book will undoubtedly be read widely 
and will stir up considerable discussion because 
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it presents an analysis of the trend of American 
Protestant social thought since World War [. 
And there is probably no subject of greater cur- 
rent interest to religious thinkers of all types 
since Christian social responsibility has come 
into such widespread acceptance. It wil) stir up 
controversy because, as the author frankly 
states in his Foreword, it “is an essay in criti- 
cism,” and “the subjective element looms large 
everywhere.” The criteria of appraisal are taken 
almost entirely from the concepts of the neo- 
orthodox school which is compared to the tradi- 
tion of social gospel idealism. 

As a background for his basic treatment, he 


devotes most of the first chapter to a brief dis- 


cussion of the era of the socia) gospel, which he 
says lasted from 1850 to 1920. It is curious that 
he states that through this period it was only “a 
minority movement in religious circles” and 
fater, in a summary of the period since 1920, he 


declares that the social gospel viewpoint is “as 
yet the prevailing outlook in educated religious 


circles, ecclesiastical and lay.” Therefore, his 
reasons for terminating the era of the social gos- 


pel at 1920 are not entirely convincing. The five 
leaders chosen to represent the social gospel out- 
look—E. Stanley Jones, Charles A, Eliwood, 
Francis J. McConnell, Kirby Page, and Harry 
F, Ward—are presented as carrying over this 
point of view into the later period with consider- 
able prestige and following. Even the neo- 


orthodoxy, with which Hughley’s sympathy 
clearly seems to lie, was not firmly launched in 


America until the early thirties. The year 1920 


seems to be chosen as the beginning of the post- 
war disillusionment and the fading of the hope 
of attaining an early kingdom of God on earth 
rather than as the point of a new departure in 
social ethical thought. 

The book divides contemporary Protestant 
social thought into “two great camps’’: those 
who continue social gospel idealism “‘committed 
hopefully to social reconstruction” and the neo- 
orthodox thinkers ‘‘who seek to refashion the 
whole structure of religious ideas associated 
with the Social Gospel.’”’ This division of a vast 
array of positions into two parts, the neo-ortho- 
doxy on the one side and “everything else’’ on 
the other, commits the author to an initial over- 
simplification which limits his analysis to the 
standard criticisms of this one view (neo-ortho- 
doxy) as applied to the whole field. While neo- 
orthodoxy presents a relatively integrated and 
consistent point of view, the social gospel ideal- 
ists treated range all the way from the Christian 
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Marxism of Harry F. Ward through the King- 
dom of God idealism of E. Stanley Jones to the 
Christian sociology of Charles Ellwood. This 
grouping of one tight little group on the very 
short end of the fulcrum over against the widely 
spaced views on the very long end obscures a 
wide variety of distinctions and positions, giving 
the illusion that the categories are equal. The 
decision is made not on the basis of the degree of 
realism in the appraisal of evil and conflict prev- 
alent in our society, or in the degree of social re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the Christian, or 
upon the degree of adjustment to the contem- 
porary world. Hughley says of Harry Ward that 
he presented “an almost unrivalled indictment 
of American’s social morality.”” And to the ear- 
lier social gospelers he gives tribute by declaring 
that they dared to “protest fiercely” against 
“the essentially unchristian nature of the capi- 
talist ethos” even “in the hour of its greatest 
victory.”’ Moreover, the charactéristic of perfec- 
tionism does not seem to be the distinguishing 
trait, since not all the cited members believed 
that destructive conflict and evil could be eradi- 
cated or any blueprint of an ultimately good so- 
ciety could be envisioned in the foreseeable 
future. 

The distinguishing criterion of the two 
schools of thought appears to revolve around 
whether or not any growth in grace is possible in 
individuals affecting their relations to others, 
and whether any increase in social justice is pos- 
sible in the controlling institutions of society 
within history. Theologically this becomes the 
question of whether God works in history in 
transforming individuals and social structures 
or whether inside history every achievement of 
good is counterbalanced by an equal growth of 
evil, so that all effort and sacrifice are fruitless 
and hopeless. Thus, those who are in the social 
gospel hold to at least provisional possibility of 
growth, while the neo-orthodoxy appears to be 
totally pessimistic about any attainment inside 
history, placing its ultimate hope in a kingdom 
outside history beyond time and space. This is 
declared to be the fundamental point of conten- 
tion between the two schools. Hughley empha- 
sizes this point in connection with his analysis of 
each of the spokesmen of both groups. 

The present reviewer does not believe that 
the author’s dichotomy is exhaustive. There is 
at least one other type of position which is a new 
revolt against the oversimplifications and exag- 
gerations of the neo-orthodox revolt. It may be 
that even Professor Niebuhr himself is swinging 
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to this position as he sees the full implication of 
the neo-orthodox view in his discussion with 
Karl Barth concerning whether the Christian 
has any responsibility under God to struggle in 
actual activities for social justice and righteous- 
ness. Just as the social gospelers discovered the 
massive effects of a materialist and industrial 
society in malforming and impoverishing hu- 
man personality and revolted against the simple 
emotional revivalism and_ biblical literalism, 
and as the neo-orthodoxy launched its revolt 
against the simple, immanent perfectionism and 
adjustive tendencies of liberal social gospel 
idealism, so now there are signs that a new re- 
volt is shaping against the excesses of a realism 
that did not go far enough. This neo-orthodox 
realism growing out of the despair of a tragic 
period of world wars and ethical chaos elevated 
its God beyond activities and history. Confusing 
totally transcendent neo-Platonic categories 
with essential Christianity, it found no way to 
retain a living God in terms of processive and 
redemptive working. 

This -.ew revolt (neglected by Hughley), like 
its predecessors, is heavily indebted to its pro- 
genitors and has learned much from neo-ortho- 
doxy. It too has learned that rationality func- 
tions in service to impulses and interests and 
cannot intuit final goals. It too takes most 
seriously the egoisms and aggressions of human 
personality that the depth psychologists have 
uncovered. It also refuses to laugh off the ethno- 
centric biases that pervade the ideologies of the 
most complex cultures. It confesses that class 
thinking and drives to power characterize all 
movements toward righteousness. It adheres to 
no utopian perfectionism which projects present 
visions as ultimate goals of history. And because 
of all these grave recognitions it calls men to the 
life of continuous humility and divine transfor- 
mation. It sees in the confessing and worshiping 
fellowship of the Christian community the in- 
teractional base of a living dependence upon 
God. It agrees that there can be no dispensing 
with an integrating theological framework to 
hold up the divine ethical imperative and to 
apply continuous criticism to our petty attain- 
ments. 

But it would carry realism one step further. 
It refuses passively to accept as absolute and ul- 
timate the particular formulations of that pe- 
culiar branch of the Christian tradition in which 
we happen to have been nurtured. It is religious- 
ly realistic and holds to the belief that without 
empirical clues to God’s working we cannot 
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transcend the unwitting acceptances of what 
we already are religiously and culturally. It 
stakes its ethic not on a mythical hope of a king- 
dom beyond history but on an existential creat- 
ing and redeeming God to whom we must eter- 
nally subject our living and our choosing and 
our social idealism. This author does not seem 
to be aware of such an alternative position on 
the contemporary scene. ; 

However, we concur that Christian social 
thought is indeed in flux. It is a day of revolts 
and counterrevolts. But we must beware of rid- 
ing the ideological bandwagons of our times. 
Christian social thought must embody more 
than an aggressive reaction against the weak- 
nesses of an opposing movement. One thing is 
clear: social responsibility is haunting Chris- 
tians in all positions who struggle under a sense 
of the divine imperative to speak to the be- 
wildering issues of our times. Perhaps out of the 
cross-currents will come a new synthesis of 
more widely recognized unity. 

Although, your reviewer believes, Hughley 
has failed to include the whole sweep of con- 
temporary fermentation in his treatment and 
has failed to grasp significant additional alterna- 
tives, he has written a fruitful analysis of ethical 
thought that all Christian thinkers ought to 
read. The neo-orthodox will be delighted with 
this excellent summary of trends from their per- 
spective, the social gospel idealists again will be 
constructively disturbed, and others like the re- 
viewer, who feels himself in partial revolt 
against both, will feel that there is a more hope- 
ful position which is neglected. But all will be 
greatly rewarded. 

ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Service for Peace. By MELVIN GINGERICH. 
Akron, Pa.: Mennonite Central Committee, 
1949. 508 pages. $3.00. 

The conscientious objector is coterminous 
with the American Protestant tradition. The 
historic peace churches (Society of Friends, 
Mennonites, and Church of the Brethren) were 
early settlers in Colonial America. Dean Wilbur 
J. Bender of Harvard College has described one 
phase of this early pacifism in his pamphlet, 
Nonresistance in Colonial Pennsylvania (Scott- 
dale, Pa., 1934). Meanwhile, the rise of the so- 
cial gospel brought pacifism to the large de- 
nominations, climaxing in the second World 
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War, with over two hundred religious bodies 
represented among conscientious objectors. 
These men thus revealed that conscientious ob- 
jection cut across every religious line, theologi- 
cal and otherwise, from the sectarian apocalyp- 
tic left to the Roman and Anglo-Catholics. Nev- 
ertheless, conscientious objection was still domi- 
nated by the historic peace churches, and the 
peace churches were dominated by the Men- 
nonites, who outnumbered (4,665) the drafted 
conscientious objectors in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice from the Church of the Brethren (1,353) and 
the Society of Friends (951). The Methodists 
led the larger Protestant groups with 673 men in 
C.PS. 

The above figures do not, however, reveal the 
full impact of conscientious objection, since it re- 
fers only to those unwilling to accept any status 
in the army. In the I-A-O, or noncombatant 
classification, there were 15,000 men, according 
to the official government publication, Selective 
Service and Victory. 

In the light of this background, Dr. Melvin 
Gingerich has given us the first scholarly, com- 
prehensive study of America’s largest group of 
conscientious objectors during the sceond World 
War. They represent a number of Mennonite 
and affiliated groups who co-operate in the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. 

The Civilian Public Service camps and the 
far-flung relief and refugee activities of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee arrested the fissipa- 
rous tendencies of these churches, giving an- 
other illustration of the uniting of Christian 
groups within a particular part of the Christian 
tradition. 

The careful, even painstaking, documenta- 
tion of the book provides an important insight 
into a very delicate problem of church and state 
relationships. Under this plan the Mennonites 
(like Quakers and Brethren) financed the C.P.S. 
camps, staffed the educational, religious, and 
administrative programs, with the government 
directing the work projects and, of course, the 
larger conscriptive process of assignment, dis- 
charges, transfers, and the dubious policy of 
work without pay. Both the Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation and the American Friends Service 
Committee eventually withdrew their support 
from C.P.S., believing it to compromise the 
separation of church and state. Though some 
Mennonite assignees were critical and restless 
under this, the solid majority carried through 
with essential support. 

Gingerich describes the eight areas in which 
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work projects were undertaken: soil conserva- 
tion, forest service, national park service, Fed- 
eral Security Administration, agriculture, dairy- 
ing, mental hospitals, and public health. In the 
main this was an impressive record of creative 
citizenship. 

Quite unpolemically the author takes the 
reader through a long journey during a turbu- 
lent time. The footnotes, the Bibliography, and 
the clear outline of the material provide a model 
for reporting contemporary church experience. 
Meanwhile, a book of similar quality is needed 
to extricate Christian pacifism from question- 
able theological and political presuppositions. 
Although a small minority of the Christian fel- 
lowship, the pacifist witness maintains con- 
tinuity through the rich sweep of Christian 
history. 

Don E. SMUCKER 


Bethany and Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
Chicago 


Killers of the Dream. By LILLIAN SmituH. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1949. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 

Killers of the Dream, a psychohistorical study 
of segregation in the South, will symbolize for 
many people the quintessence of the religious 
spirit. It reveals a rare moral sensitivity; it 
records an impassioned repudiation of all the 
societal institutions (especially the church) 
which pay but lip service to the Christian spirit; 
and it calls for an evangelical solution nothing 
short of the human heart’s regeneration. 

Lest the reader infer from this that Lillian 
Smith has written just another minority report 
on righteous heresies, he can disabuse himself at 
once of any such idea, for the book is unique in 
its field for several reasons. It is the first time 
that a southern white has not only had the cour- 
age to share with us the secrets of an anguished 
soul but has also by means of poetic imagination 
and style transmuted voluminous historical 
data into a memorable picture of an awful tradi- 
tion. Furthermore, unlike so many sociological 
realists, Miss Smith does not rest content with 
startling or angered disclosures of the segrega- 
tion pattern but transcends these by a subtle 
comprehension of man’s spiritual infirmities and 
a profound compassion for their eterna) victims. 
Finally, although we have had other grown stud- 
ies by social anthropologists emjioy — with 
varying success psychological tec. niques and 
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theories, never before has the South been sub- 
jected to an analysis whose basis psychiatric in- 
sights have done so little violence to historical 
facts. The author superimposes a minimum of 
theory; the data imply their own mass pathol- 
ogy, and they seem to speak their own and not 
her psychological language. Among her ac- 
knowledged guides are Freud, Menninger, 
Ferenczi, Roheim, Schweitzer, and Gandhi, but 
her deepest inspiration is unmistakably the New 
Testament. 

Lillian Smith attempts to answer the per- 
plexing question: ‘Why has the white man 
dreamed so fabulous a dream of freedom and 
human dignity and again and again tried to kill 
his own dream?” Following closely those, for ex- 
ample, who hold the church primarily respon- 
sible for anti-Semitism, since such prejudice is 
allegedly inherent in the Christian myth,' the 
author likewise finds the roots of segregation in 
the “primal schizophrenic act’? whereby the 
early church divided our thoughts, acts, and 
feelings into categories of “sacred” and “pro- 
fane.” The logical projection of this dichotomy 
from within ourselves to others, where rudimen- 
tary criteria could be mere skin color or “‘blood,” 
initiated a behavior pattern that inevitably in- 
cluded greater evils. Not only were there the 
accretions of sin, repression, taboos, aggression, 
fear, withdrawal, and guilt but the unbearable 
burden of attempting to reconcile such destruc- 
tive afflictions with the ideals of Christian love 
and brotherhood. In the case of Negro slavery, 
exploitation, and segregation the church did 
more than lend support to the ideological myth 
of white ‘‘supremacy,” “purity,” and “honor” 
promulgated by politicians, press, and schools; 
it provided a theological and creedal rationale 
by degrading the Negro to the levels of biblical 
execration, of animality, savagery, and pagan- 
ism. 

Space permits only a bald listing of some of 
the other supplementary factors which have 
contributed to the culture pattern of neurotic, 
schizoid, and paranoid behavior: persistent 
identification with an idealized past; adjustment 
to a dual maternal symbol (white mother and 
Negro nurse); brutality toward the Negro male, 
rooted in fear of his sexuality; the worship of 
southern womanhood masking her actual neg- 
lect and resultant frigidity; miscegenation and 


the rejection of its children; gnawing memories 


1 For my comments on this viewpoint, see ‘“Pat- 
tern of Alienation,” Scientific Monthly, January, 


1949. 
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of northern greed and meddling; the rich whites’ 
“bargain” with the poor white: “you boss the 
nigger and I’ll boss the money”’; rural economic 
misery, disease, boredom, ignorance, and recur- 
rent violence. 
If the major part of the author’s life has wit- 
nessed an almost unmitigated stifling of human, 
ethical, and cultural values among both white 
and Negro, the picture of the South is slowly 

' changing today. Courageous liberals like Lillian 
Smith herself—women, clergymen, editors, the 
younger educated generation—have by both 
unobtrusive and dramatic means begun to exert 
their pressures. This awakening is only part of a 
spiritual renascence among democratic forces 
globally who have begun to realize the threat to 
an interdependent world from general physical 
want, despotic communism, and dehumanized 
atomic power. Fundamental, however, to this 
realization is the necessity, as the author 
stresses, for each one of us now to break through 
our psychological enslavements to segregation. 
The only significant meaning of the term “‘sur- 
vival” is the immediate practice of human 
brotherhood. 

The book’s thesis suffers from three major 
defects: historical, psychological, and program- 
matic. 

1. It is both inaccurate to equate all Chris- 
tianity with Puritanism or asceticism and to as- 
sume that asceticism has inevitably led to com- 
pensatory aggression. Some of the most peaceful 
and benign communities of the world have exer- 
cised sexual disciplines. As for the Christian 
concepts of “sacred” and “profane” as a causal 
explanation of racism, the author should be re- 
minded that such concepts are not exclusively 
Christian and that varieties of ethnocentrism 
and xenophobia existed before Christianity. 
While nothing can be said in defense of the 
church’s attitude toward slavery, it should be 
remembered by way of extenuation that some 
clergymen thought they were interpreting their 
texts honestly; others merely shared the general 
anthropological ignorance of the day; and a 
great many Christian groups and churches both 
here and abroad condemned American slavery. 
A serious omission also is her failure to mention 
the antislavery sentiment in the South before 
the rise of the cotton economy. . 

2. Some Freudian implications of Miss 
Smith’s basic triad, asceticism-sin-racism, call 
for further explication. While no one will dis- 
pute the wisdom of rearing children uncon- 


taminated by prejudice and pruriency, it does 
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not follow (as the author readily assumes) that 
an unrestrained childhood and a sexually unfet- 
tered youth necessarily conduce’to an inte- 
grated personality. Neither anthropology nor 
psychiatry will unqualifiedly support our au- 
thor here. The neurotic and psychotic behavior 
associated with racism need not find its etiology 
in sexual repression, Christian or any other 
variety. Furthermore, a persistent primitivism 
leads the author to untenable contrasts of unin- 
hibited Negroes and ascetic whites. How, inci- 
dentally, does she reconcile this concept with a 
church which evidently must teach one sexual 
attitude among whites and a contrary one 
among Negroes, and with an apparent im- 
perviousness of Negroes to an imposed patholog- 
ical environment! Had her Freudian orthodoxy 
momentarily freed her from its delimited in- 
terpretation, Miss Smith’s unalloyed observa- 
tion could have discerned the common psycho- 
logical suffering of both tormentor and tor- 
mented. Ironically, she missed an opportunity 
to “prove” her point of the uninhibited Negro, 
for she could have referred to his many militant 
struggles against slavocracy during the nine- 
teenth century. 

3. The author’s insistence upon the priority 
of self-regeneration over material welfare move- 
ments as a solution for segregation will find 
ready support from those religious quarters that 
have for the past years belabored the propo- 
nents of automatic social progress, of a technol- 
ogy divorced from moral ends, and of veiled to- 
talitarian panaceas. But whereas religionists 
can consistently appeal to man for a cleansing 
of his heart, Miss Smith’s psychoanalytic prem- 
ise permits no such approach. For is it not 
axiomatic psychiatry that neurotics unless 
properly prepared offer strong resistance to 
those who would bring them salvation? Her gen- 
eral policy of nonsegregation not only calls for 
its immediate application but scorns all counsel 
of gradualism. While it is undeniable that there 
is the necessity for a vast mental-hygiene move- 
ment, the author should note that even the spe- 
cialists themselves cannot clearly envisage any 
large-scale methods or pat solution for the prob- 
lem in the immediate future. Finally, in her 
scheme of spiritual priority, she fails to explain 
how regenerated individuals could long remain 
in that state if they were being constantly 
thrust back into the kind of neurotic environ- 
ment she describes, To judge from what some 
psychologists and sociologists have been re- 
minding us of recently, it is much later than 
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Miss Smith probably realizes: not only has the 
church been allegedly guilty of a ‘‘schizophren- 
ic” ideology, but so has our whole capitalist cul- 
ture been equally culpable. Our author can re- 


solve her dilemma perhaps by not posing dubi- 


ous alternatives. It is not a matter of deciding in 


favor of spiritual regeneration instead of mate- 


rial welfare as the latter is commonly under- 
stood. There should rather be two simultaneous 
movements: one, a philosophy of co-operative 
brotherhood in all interpersonal relations and, 
the other, an active support to those agencies 
engaged in combating the daily problem of in- 
tolerance and discrimination and to those or- 
ganizations whose ultimate goal is economic as 
weil as political and social democracy. As Ruth 
Benedict tersely phrased it, “To understand 
race conflict we need fundamentally to under- 
stand conflict and not race.” Only a libertarian 
society freed from economic oligarchies and so- 
cial stratifications can at least provide the neces- 
sary, if not the sufficient, conditions for the 
abolition of all segregations. 

Among her professional gifts Miss Smith pos- 
sesses one required of all those engaged in the 
kind of study which Killers of the Dream repre- 
sents. “In all physiognomic characterization,” 
observes Kroeber, “one must have the courage 
of his impressions.”” Not only does our author 
have such courage, but she has what is of greater 
importance: a faith in the ultimate realization 
of the “dream of freedom and human dignity.” 

GEORGE KIMMELMAN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Orientation in Religious Education. Edited by 


H. Lotz. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 618 pages. $6.50. 


This book is a successor to the editor’s pre- 
vious symposium of twenty-nine writers, Studies 
in Religious Education (1931). The new volume 
is an encyclopedic reference work, the product of 
forty-six contributors, only three of whom wrote 
for the first edition. They do give a fair picture 
of religious education as it operates in the 
United States today, and one chapter gives a 
few facts about the state of religious education 
in other countries. Two deal with Jewish and 
Roman Catholic programs and practices, but 
the chief attention is directed to middle-of-the- 
road Protestant evangelical patterns. Not only 
is the regular Sunday-school work described in 
its various phases and different age levels, but 
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there are descriptions of vacation and weekday 


schools of religion, church camps and confer- 


‘ences, theological seminary programs of reli- 


gious education, and work done in both denomi- 
national and state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Little mention is made of denominational 
systems, but there are chapters on community 
work, relation to the public school and other 
agencies, and co-operative activities in city and 
state councils, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, the Religious Education As- 
sociation, and the World Council of Religious 
Education. 

In general, the conception of religious edu- 
cation is about the same in all the forty-six 


writers, a limited and stereotyped point of view. 
For the most part the assumption is that there 


is one God for Protestant, Jew, and Roman 
Catholic and that the end of religious education 


is to promote faith in him. For the Protestant 


and Roman Catholic he is revealed primarily 


in Jesus Christ, and the main source of knowl- 
edge and inspiration is the Bible. Children, 


youth, and adults are to be taught from the 
earliest years to accept the theological mores of 
their sect or faith, and they are supposed to be- 
come acquainted with the Bible as it is inter- 
preted by their particular group. One writer 
would start with two- and three-year-olds, seek- 
ing to make them conscious of God and identi- 
fying the fact of God with all that gives them 
pleasure and security. 

There is no recognition of the fact that God 
is the perennial problem of theologians and phi- 
losophers, and there is no attempt, or sense of 
need, to give evidence for the affirmations and 
claims that are made about God. Even the key- 
noter in theology, Dr. John C. Bennett, fails to 
deal with the overwhelming problems of sick- 
ness, suffering, poverty, war, crime, and the 
multitude of evils which confront growing per- 
sons at every turn. Several writers lament the 
fact that curriculum materials are unsatisfac- 
tory and that there is no meaningful philosophy 
underlying them. Though the term “Christian” 
is continually used in a normative way, several 
admit that there is no general agreement on 
what it means and that the difference between 
general education and Christian education is 
quite indefinite. 

It is unfortunate that there is no more con- 
sideration of basic ideas and that there is no 
attention to method for developing religious in- 
sights and values in the light of widening expe- 
rience and expanding knowledge. A few seem to 
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feel that a functional point of view is desirable, 
if religion is to control all phases of life, but they 
do not discuss or illustrate how this is to be 
achieved. Dr. Arlo Brown and others express 
the fear that, unless “we think through a way of 
treating religious subjects adequately on an in- 
terfaith basis in the public school curriculum, 
the propagandists of atheism and materialism 
will win the day.”” But no one among the forty- 
six writers seems to dare to suggest the radical 
changes that are needed in basic philosophy and 
methods, Fears of secularism, atheism, and ma- 
terialism imply that the Christian religion has 
not been equal to the challenges of a modern 
world, that none of the theological gods in its 
pantheon have been able to control the develop- 
ing processes. Perhaps the orthodox concepts 
rest too much on rationalizations of prescientific 
ideas and fail to appreciate the growing under. 
standings of the spiritual forces at work in all 
areas of life. Instead of trying to make man fit 
into theological arguments about God, let re- 
ligionists use the growing knowledge of how 
personality develops and how social forces 
operate; and let appreciations of the “divine” 
and use of the symbol ‘‘God”’ be with reference 
to a universe and a life-process that transcends 
anthropomorphic images. 

ERNEST J, CHAVE 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Individual and His Religion: A Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation. By GorDON W. ALLPORT. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. xi+147 pages. 
$2.50. 

In examining religion in general from the 
point of view of psychology in general, there has 
been no book comparable to this since William 
James. There have been other excellent and 
original books on aspects of the theme, such as 
those of Boisen. But we have long needed a vol- 
ume with the same scope and broad insight as 
that of James, which yet took adequately into 
account all the facets of the great developments 
which have occurred in psychology since his 
time. No doubt the author would claim only 
that he has tried to make a small beginning in 
this direction. It is true that his work is brief 
and is suggestive rather than exhaustive. But 
it is so penetrating that it may well stimulate 
the more detailed work still needed. 

Modern psychology, to get ahead, had to 
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turn its back upon the altars of religion and for- 
sake the philosopher’s armchair. In accumulat- 
ing verifiable facts, however, it became “psy- 
chology without a soul.” The author believes 
“there is inherent absurdity in supposing that 
psychology and religion, both dealing with the 
outward reaching of man’s mind, must be per- 
manently and hopelessly at odds.’’ But if a har- 


mony of effort is to arise, it cannot be through a 
“narrowly conceived science’? or a “‘narrowly 


conceived religion.” 
There is, concludes the author, no single form 


of the “religious sentiment.” “It is the habitual 


and intentional focusing of experience rather 


than the character of the experience itself that 


marks the existence of a religious sentiment.” 
Here, as elsewhere, the recent discoveries about 
the “‘unconscious”’ are recognized and included, 
but the psychological position as a whole is an 
ego-psychology in the same sense as that of 
James. There is also much affinity to White- 
head, for example: “Perhaps the most striking 
fact about subjective religion is the contrast be- 
tween its essential simplicity when, well- 
formed, it is playing its part in the economy of 
the personal life, and its extreme complexity in 
the process of forming.” 

With his characteristic skill in definition, Dr. 
Allport sees the “mature religious sentiment” as 
“a disposition, built up through experience, to 
respond favorably, and in certain habitual ways, 
to conceptual objects and principles that the in- 
dividual regards as of ultimate importance in 
his own life, and as having to do with what he 
regards as permanent or central in the nature of 


things.” Religion to the individual is “his ulti- 


mate attempt to enlarge and to complete his 
own personality by finding the supreme context 
in which he rightly belongs.” 

A large contribution of the book is its rejec- 
tion of reductionism and geneticism. ‘“The plain 
truth is that origins can tell nothing about the 
validity of a belief.”” A mature religious senti- 
ment need feel no inferiority in the face of sci- 
ence. “Instead of serving as the stale ground 
from which scientific insights dazzlingly emerge, 
religion may be perceived as the fresh and 
sparkling insight needed to supplement and cor- 
rect the lifeless and de-valued ground of sci- 
ence.” 

There is an opening chapter on the origins of 
the religious quest and a useful chapter on the 
religion of childhood and youth featuring analy- 
sis of a firsthand study. The religion of maturity, 
leading to an understanding of the “mature re- 
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ligious sentiment,” is then discussed. The latter 
three chapters are on conscience, doubt, and 
faith. On conscience, the author agrees with 
Erich Fromm’s position but for denying that a 
mature ethics must be antitheistic. 

In discussing the nature of faith, the author 
polishes up Brentano’s concept of “intention” 
and brings it up to date to serve as the keystone 
of our descriptive understanding of faith. “In- 
tention is the striving of an individual for a goal 
that is more or less clearly envisaged and con- 
gruent with a sentiment.” There is a “forward 
thrust” emanating from mature sentiments, 
dynamic in character; hence faith can be under- 
stood in terms of the religious intention. ‘All re- 
ligious acts try in some way to close the gap that 
exists between the actual state of one’s values 
and the possibility of their fuller realization.” 

In spite of its brevity, this book is destined to 
stand high in the literature relating psychology 
and religion. It also offers new promise that, 
without threat to the values of either discipline, 
religionists may once again become also psy- 
chologists and psychologists become religionists. 

SEWARD HILTNER 
Federated Theological Faculty 


University of Chicago 


Drawing-room Conversion: A Sociological Ac- 
count of the Oxford Group Movement. By 
ALLAN W. EIstTER. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1950. 236 pages. $3.50. 
The Oxford Group Movement, perhaps more 

widely known as Buchmanism, or more recently 

as Moral Rearmament, has been written about: 
often enough during the last two decades and 
from widely differing points of view. It has been 
praised, and it has been condemned, but here is 
the first full-length book study of it from a de- 

tached scholarly viewpoint. The author is a 

member of the department of sociology at 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 

and has employed well-recognized sociological 

techniques in the investigation and analysis of 
the movement. Professor Howard E. Jensen, in 
the Introduction, says: “‘It is to the accumula- 
tion of such verifiable data as is disclosed by 
monographs of this nature in the sociology, 
psychology and history of religions that we 
must ultimately look for a more adequate evalu- 
ation of its (religion’s) significance and role in 
the total experience and social existence of 


man.” Students of religion will agree heartily 


with him and rejoice at the appearance of this 


book, for they are themselves convinced that 
religion has not been accorded the attention it 
merits as a factor in our culture. A recent con- 
ference set up by the Committee on American 
Civilization of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, devoted to the discussion of religion in 
American civilization, gave not a little of its at- 
tention to this failure on the part of scholars to 
take religion seriously into account as they 
study American culture. 

The author writes out of extensive reading of 
the literature of and about the movement; has 
made careful firsthand observation of the group 
in action and effected personal contact with 
numerous individual members of the group, the 
obscure as well as the more prominent in its 
leadership. He tells briefly the story of its found- 
ing and development; sets forth its principal 
aims and methods; and attempts an analysis of 
the basic motivations that lead people into it. 
After a very good discussion of the “‘sect’’ and 
the “‘cult,” following closely the distinction sug- 
gested by Howard Becker, he finds that the 
group fits exactly into neither class but has 
some of the characteristics of both. Neverthe- 
less, the rather loose organization of the group 
puts it definitely in the cult group, rather than 
the sect, which he characterizes chiefly as “‘a 
closed group with rigid qualifying tests for mem- 
bership.” 

The distinct impression is given that the 
movement is in a state of decline. This may be 
true, but no serious evidence in the book sup- 
ports the conclusion, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful if those involved in the movement would 
agree that it is true. 

There are many significant religious move- 
ments in America worthy of like sociological and 
psychological] study. It is to be hoped that schol- 
ars in these fields will give them attention. Here 
is an exce)lent field for doctoral studies which 
might prove of value to the public. 


CHARLES S, BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


The Reunion of the Church: A Defense of the 
South India Scheme. By J. 
Newsicin. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. 192 pages. $3.00. 

Bishop Newbigin’s much-discussed study 
falls into two halves. In part it consists of an 


interpretation of the “heads of agreement” of 
the South India scheme, set against the peculiar 


context of the situation of Indian Christianity 
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and viewed for its possible relevance to the 
ecumenical movement as a whole. Together 
with this, there is an essay in general terms of 
universal relevance on the “nature of the 
church’s unity and continuity.” 

While couched in the form of an apology for 
the method of union in India, Bishop New- 
bigin’s analysis of the peculiarities of the Indian 
situation contributes to the theological discus- 
sion of the nature of the church in general and 
defines, by contrast, the ecumenical strategy for 
the West. The younger churches are much more 
keenly aware, first of all, that the reason for 
their existence is unremitting evangelism and 
witness to the gospel. The ordinary congrega- 
tion in the Western city or village, by contrast, 
has practically lost all sense of calling to evange- 
lize its pagan environment and has become an 
introverted religious club. The complacency of 
Western Christians with their divisions is a di- 
rect consequence of their loss of conviction of 
the purpose of the church to bring all men to 
Christ. 

A closely related peculiarity of Indian Chris- 
tianity is the fact that comity agreements 
within the evangelistic effort have produced, as 
the normal pattern in any given village, one 
Christian congregation. This one congregation, 
then, includes all the local cultura) and socia) 
conflicts and struggles to reconcile them and 
present to that area the life of the Christian 
gospel in the church as the secret of reconcilia- 
tion. In the West, by contrast, the normal pat- 
tern is a series of religious clubs for the various 
social and cuJtural levels, maintaining an ad- 
mirable variety of activities and services but 
unable to show the larger community that com- 
mon membership in Christ is by itself enough 
to hold men together in one fellowship. And 
where the local unity of the church is thus 
shattered, evangelization becomes a proselyting 
effort for this or that human enthusiasm or 
creedal formulation, betraying that Christ for 
whom the creeds were devised as protection. 
Ecumenical discussion, similarly, must pro- 
ceed, in the absence of actual Christian fellow- 
ship, to the articulation of sectarian theological 
systems. 

Bishop Newbigin and the South India union 
have no intention of evading or glossing over 
the profound theological issues of the faith and 
order debates in some superficial pragmatism. 
On the contrary, Newbigin argues that, just 
because the church of Christ is not a human 


association constituted by agreements on opin- 


ions and practices but is rather humanity so 
regenerated in Christ as to be able to endure 
radical social and cultural tensions as well as 
profound differences of belief, consequently 
theology can be fruitful and responsible only 
within the wholeness of the Christian life of 
faith, worship, fellowship, and service. 

As is well known, the Church of South India 
was actually founded late in 1947, when this 
work was substantially complete. It was a union 
of Methodist, Congregationalist, Reformed, and 
Presbyterian bodies, all Jacking episcopal suc- 
cession from the undivided church, with four 
dioceses of the Anglican communion, which 
claims to have maintained such a succession, 
The scheme involved, on the one hand, the 
mutual recognition of all the ministries of the 
uniting churches without reordination, together 
with provisions for future ordinations such that 
eventually every minister of the united church 
will have been ordained by bishops in the 
Anglican succession. This method of meeting 
the problem of ministerial orders was deliber- 
ately preferrsd to the “supplemental ordina- 
tion” proposed in comparable discussions in the 
United States, Canada, and Iran. Bishop New- 
bigin argues cogently that the semblance of 
mutuality represents no reality in these schemes 
and that, if every further reunion should mean 
another supplemental ordination for the clergy 
involved, ordination would be reduced to mere 
installation. 

In contrast to mutual supplemental ordina- 
tion, the nonepiscopal churches here return to 
“that continuous ministerial succession by 
which the Church is visibly united through time 
and through space,” ‘“‘to a form of order and 
authority larger than and prior to” that in 
which they have lived. The nonepiscopal 
churches accept not merely episcopacy but the 
historic episcopate, but in such a manner that 
it is the proper organ and expression of the 
church’s unity but not its sole basis or guar- 
anty. Bishop Newbigin envisions a conceivable 
reunion with orthodoxy and Rome on a similar 
procedure. 

A certain faction within Anglicanism, repre- 
sented typically by the essayists of the volume 
on the Apostolic Ministry edited by the Bishop 
of Oxford, have jibbed at the recognition of 
nonepiscopal ministries. They have demanded 
that the Church of South India be excommuni- 
cated and, by implication, that the Anglican 
communion withdraw from the ecumenical 


movement altogether. As a result of these 
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threats of schism and excommunication, much 
of Bishop Newbigin’s argument has a polemic 


reference and pleads for more responsible and 
theologically respectable understanding of the 
nature of the church. 

The school of opinion which has most in- 
transigently attacked the scheme urges a view 
of the nature of the church condemned alike by 
Roman Catholics, Orthodox, and Protestants. 
It is a rationalization of the peculiar situation 
created by the politica) action of the E)iza- 
bethan settlement by which, while several other 
factors of the visible continuity of the church 
were broken, the episcopacy alone was retained. 
Now the Anglo-Catholics have discovered that 
in episcopacy alone, in isolation from the visible 
center of unity in the papacy, on the one hand, 
or the ministry as a whole or the church itself as 
the Body of Christ, on the other, the one indis- 
pensable element of unity and continuity is to 
be found. The historical grounds for such a claim 
of continuity are at best a possibility, while 
theologically the conception rests upon a most 
curious disjunction of the doctrine of the church 
from that of the Holy Spirit. It is held either 
that the church is not indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit or that, if it is, the Holy Spirit is incom- 
petent to maintain its unity and continuity. At 
times it has been possible to indulge such specu- 
lations as donnish eccentricities. When urged 
as grounds for perpetuating or increasing di- 
visions in the Body of Christ, they must be 
rebuked. With firmness and restraint Bishop 
Newbigin disposes of attacks which at times 
have descended to malicious misrepresentation. 
The richness of the argument cannot be in- 
dicated here, but most striking of all is the note 
of authority arising from responsible decisions 


in faith. 
JAMES HASTINGS NIcHOLs 


Federated Theological Faculty 
Unitersity of Chicago 


Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. By José SANCHEZ 
VILLASENOR. Translated by JosErH SMALL, 
S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. 261 
pages. $3.00. 

In the Introduction the author declares that 
he wil) “boldly undertake this study with no 
other guide than the desire for truth.” He says 
further: ‘““To clarify the obtuse thought of the 
great cultural philosopher, to reduce the legend 
woven around his name to its true proportions, 
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devoid of all prejudice and free from all par- 
tiality, such is the purpose set for this modest 
effort” (p. 8). It turns out that the author’s 
guide is the Thomistic philosophy, and his main 
desire is to put Ortega y Gasset where he belongs 
as an existentialist; as a mind corrupted by Ger- 
man philosophy; as an unsystematic, superficia\, 
and confused thinker; and as a decadent mod- 
ern European. ‘This task is accomplished 
through an elaborate historical study of the 
subject and a repeated comparison of the errors 
of Ortega with the truth of Thomism, As the 
author goes along, he gives us expositions of 
Kant, Heidegger, Nietzsche, Dilthey, Descartes, 
Bergson, etc., which are so obviously prejudiced 
that it is at once painful and boring to follow 
him out through the discussion. The book ends 
with the conclusion that ‘“‘Ortega’s most secret 
aim is to defend and legitimize tragic atheism 
and a ca)) to return to ‘“Yhe Scholastic 
concept of the world and of life...” (p. 233). 
There are 29 pages of notes, bibliographies, and 
index, which apparently makes the whole thing 
scholarly and authoritative. 

This reviewer is not one of Ortega y Gasset’s 
“growing band of followers.’ In fact, he has 
read only two books by him and those only in 
translation. The impression he has retained 
from these books is that Ortega is a spirit sensi- 
tive to the perils of life in the modern world of 
technology and tyranny and that his prime pur- 
pose has been to maintain the dignity of man 
in a chaotic situation. It is also our impression 
that Ortega shares the bewilderment of the 
modern mind in the new world. He does not 
seem to have a finished and neatly packaged 
philosophy. In fact, he seems to be more of an 
essayist than a philosopher in the academic 
sense. But he is alive, sensitive, relevant, and 
suggestive, which is more than we can say for 
this unimaginative and pretentious book. Our 
copy is not bound in the usual manner, which 
is only just, for we do not see why anyone ex- 
cept an apologist for Thomism—a poor one at 
that—would read this book twice, in case he 


has to read it once. 
JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


A Short History of Existentialism. By Jean 
Want. Translated by Forrest WILLIAMS 
and STANLEY Maron. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1940. 58 pages. $2.75. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Existentialism, according to Professor Wah), 
is characterized by the statement that “we are 
existence without essence” (p. 13). It is a revolt 
against the whole Western philosophical tradi- 
tion which regarded the individual man as be- 
longing to a hierarchy of beings “at the top of 
which is God, the most perfect Being”? (p. 14). 
Tt was assumed that only essences can exist and 
that, since man exists, he is an essence. In a 
rather confused way, existentialism finds the 
essence of man to be nothingness and regards 
him as lost in his world. Of course, such a posi- 
tion cannot be stated with literal consistency. 
Wah) is quick to notice this and to criticize the 
existentialists, especially Heidegger, for the 
ambiguities of their doctrines. How is it possible 
to deny man his essence and then to place him 
in the world, where he is supposed to be hope- 
lessly lost? 

Wabhlis right from the point of view of tradi- 
tional philosophy. But his critique must appear 
futile to an existentialist, for whom the tradi- 
tional views of man as a being among beings, 
more or less kin with other beings and at home 
with them, is untenable. When one, with Hei- 
degger, is convinced that “the thought of 
death reveals more of existence and condition 
of Man than the thought of Jife’” (p. 26), the 
anthropology of classical philosophy becomes 
impossible, Western philosophy as found in our 
textbooks and Heidegger’s philosophy are based 
on two different kinds of awareness. It is con- 
fusing and not helpful to approach the latter 
with the basic intuitions of the former. 

There are four kinds of existentialism. The 
first is Kierkegaard’s, in which sin and death 


together are taken as clues to man’s condition. 
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The second is Heidegger’s, in which death is the 
basic clue. The third is Emi) Brunner’s kind, 
in which sin is taken as the problem. The fourth 
is Sartre's, in which a sense of nausea in the so- 
ciety of our time produces a vision of hopeless 
contradiction between a free existence and a 
world of bondage. The first, which is Christian 
(found also in Barth), discovers the essence of 
man in his subjectivity or encounter with God. 
The second finds it in nothingness. The third 
places the essence of man in “responsibility,” 
and the fourth in “freedom.” Non-Christian 
existentialism faces either death or the chaos of 
modern life and ends in nihilism. The Christian 
type faces sin and death and, in so doing, finds 
the essence of man in imago det. Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger and Sartre are as profoundly dif- 
ferent one from the other as they together are 
different from the traditional philosopher. Wah) 
does not take Kierkegaard’s concern with sin 
seriously, and he has no sympathy with 
Heidegger’s concern with death. Hence he pre- 
fers Sartre and Jaspers to the former two. Of 
course, Wah)’s point of view is his affair, But it 
does not make his essay a reliable guide to the 
history of existentialism. 

Nevertheless, anyone interested in the in- 
tellectual revolutions of our time soundly called 
“existentialism” will be stimulated by Wahl’s 
brief history. The ‘‘discussion” (pp. 35 {.) of 
Wahl’s treatise by Berdyaev, Alexandre Koyré, 
Emmanuel Levinas, Dr. Wahl, etc., is a helpful 
addition to the book, which seems to be very 
high priced at $2.75. 

HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
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BOOK NOTES 


SWAMI AKHILANANDA. Hindu View of Christ. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 201 pages. 
$3.00. 


In the midst of the growing interest of Western 
Christians in the religious thinking of non-Western 
peoples, Swami Akhilananda’s attempt to present a 
Hindu appreciation and appraisal of Christ is most 
welcome. The fact that this presentation has certain 
limitations does not detract from the value of the 
attempt, nor should it depreciate the insights which 
he gives into the nature and significance of Christ 
and the spiritual life that should issue forth from 
such an apprehension. 

The picture of Christ which is presented is 
what one would expect from an exponent of the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta movement. The Swami is 
faithful to the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
interpretation of them by such leading Ramakrishna 
disciples as Swami Vivekananda and Swami 
Brahmananda. For one who is interested in this con- 
temporary attempt of Hinduism to become a mis- 
sionary religion and who desires to discover where 
the Hindu view of the spiritual life as expressed by 
Sri Ramakrishna leads, the book is well worth 
reading. 

Christ is presented as another in the succession 
of Avataras (“incarnations”) who have come into 
the world at times of spiritual decadence in order “‘to 
re-establish the spirit of Religion in human society” 
(p. 28). Coequal with those figures who are wor- 
shipped as Avataras by Hindus generally, Christ 
shares in their nature and in their purposes. In 
company with Sri Krishna, Sri Ramakrishna, and 


others, Christ is to be considered as unique, but 
“there have been and wil) be numerous incarna- 


” 
tions of God” (p. 43). 

Proceeding from this position, the author dis- 
cusses various aspects of the teachings of Christ 
and suggests their value when applied to the religious 
life. It is here that the book offers the Christian 


reader food for spiritual thought. There is the usual 
Eastern emphasis upon the mystical nature of religion 
and the value of the mystic’s approach toward the life 
of the spirit. 

This limited review does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the limitations of the book. It should be 
sufficient to say that, from the perspective of a 
reader with a Christian background, both its value 


and its weakness lies in the fact that it is a Hindu 
view of Christ.—Pxuitie H. Asusy. 


ArvAstTson, ALLAN. Den Thomander-W ieselgrenska 
Psalmboken. (“Studies in the History of the 
Church of Sweden.”) Stockholm: Svenska 


Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 1940. 


318 pages. 


While it is true that much of the hymnic ma- 
terial of any communion belongs equally to the 
whole church, yet each denomination is largely dis- 
tinguished by the hymns sung in its churches. This is 
true especially in the case of a national church, such 
as the Church of Sweden. For this reason, the present 
study wil] doubtless find a rather limited circle of 
readers in the United States. However, for the stu- 
dent of hymnology who desires a complete and 
authentic picture of the development of Swedish 
hymnody, this book is valuable. 

The Thomander-Wieselgren hymna) in Sweden 
dates from 1849. It was not a new hymnal but a 
revision of the currently approved hymnal of 1819, 
which was largely the work of Bishop J. O. Wallin. 
It came into being as a resu)t of widespread dissatis- 
faction with certain rationalistic tendencies in the 
otherwise highly esteemed official hymnal of 1819 
but was never officially adopted by the Church of 
Sweden. However, it continued in favor with the 
pietistic elements and became a strong factor in the 
spiritual life of the Swedish Lutherans in America, 
where it was used and loved in churches of the 
Augustana Lutheran church, as long as the Swedish 
language prevailed in the worship. 

Allan Arvastson has done an excellent piece of 
work, which gives evidence of most thorough re- 
search, covering well the available source material. 
The book is sound in the interpretation of facts and 
clear in their presentation. The author has spared 
no time or effort, and no document has been left 


unexamined which could enrich the study. 

Also from the point of view of the general history 
of the Church of Sweden the book is significant. [¢ 
reflects much of the doctrinal and the ecclesiastical 
tensions which were felt during the period and gives 
at times intimate glimpses of personalities that 
played important roles in shaping the life and the 
destiny of the Swedish church, 

A brief summary in English, covering eighteen 
pages, gives the main facts of the book in condensed 


form, for the benefit of anyone unaccustomed to 


the Swedish language.— Orro H. Bostrom. 


Baker, Eric W. A Herald of the Evangelical Re- 
weal. London: Epworth Press, 1948. ix+203 
pages. ras. 6d. 

This is a study of the relations between William 
Law and John Wesley, the second published by the 
Epworth Press in recent years. It resembles the 
earlier work, J. B. Green’s John Wesley and William 
Law (1945), in tracing the relations of the two men 
on the basis of letters, Wesley’s Journal, and evi- 
dence from contemporaries. Also similar in the two 
books is emphasis upon the doctrine of the Atone- 


ment as the key doctrine which explains the diver- 
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gences between the two men. Both note Wesley’s 
indebtedness to Law and the continuing influence 
of Law upon Methodism. 

Baker’s presentation is clear and thorough. He 
makes judicious suggestions to account for some 
of the aspects of the relation of Law and Wesley. He 
includes also a brief chapter on Walton’s estimate of 
that relation. 

Of special) interest in Baker’s book is the manner 
in which he traces both the parallelism and the di- 
vergence in the developing views of Law and Wesley. 
In 1738 Wesley parted from Law because the latter 
was legalistic, while Law did not understand what 
Wesley found wanting in his own position. But in 
the years that ensued Law made a journey which 
Wesley had already traversed: that from nomos to 
charis, He made it by means of Boehme’s mysticism, 
finding in regeneration, mystically interpreted, a 
source of new life and strength. This did not bring 
him closer to Wesley, however. And in 1756 Wesley 
wrote his long open letter pointing up the differences 
between Law and himself. Later Wesley did admit 
that Law might “trust in the merits of Christ” with- 
out acceding to the formulation ‘“‘justification by 
faith.” 

Wesley’s emphasis upon faith, however, did not 
Jead him to neglect the quest for holiness. And the 
influence of Law’s call to perfection continued to 
mold the ideals of Wesley, and he sought to pass 
this influence on to the Methodist societies by 
recommending to them the reading of Law’s works. 

Baker’s conclusions are weaker than his historical 
study. He feels that this controversy and its out- 
comes should say something important to us but 
does not seem to know quite what it is that it 
should say. Wesley and Law saw their quarrel as 
one which concerned the nature and the work of 
God. Baker should help us to get behind words and 
formulations which belonged to their time so that 


we might judge whether they were right in their 


estimate of their divergences.—GEORGE GorDH. 


BENTZEN, AAGE. Messias, Moses redivivus, Men- 
schensohn. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948. 80 pages. 


A brief Introduction summarizes the main posi- 
tions of Scandinavian scholarship relative to the 
myth and ritual of the New Year’s festival in the 
ancient Near East and its effect on the Israelite 
religion. 

It is Bentzen’s thesis that the Urmensch was a 
root conception from which were derived the king 
ideology, the figures of the patriarch and of the 
prophet, and the eschatological Messiah. Other 
elements entered into the later ideas, of course. The 
three titles which make up the title of the book 
symbolize concepts belonging to historical periods 
when different characteristics belonging to the 
Urmensch had the spotlight. 

The ancient king, with whom many of the psalms 
are concerned, may properly be called a “messiah,” 
Bentzen maintains. While he had nothing to do 
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with eschatology in early Israelite religion, he was 
expected by his contemporaries to be the bringer of 
salvation to them. The Psalms preserve parts of 
the ritua) for an annua) festiva) which was supposed 
to secure prosperity through the king for the coming 
year. In Judaism, on the other hand, conditions 
discouraged hope for salvation in the present, and 
the appearance of the Messiah was indefinitely de- 
ferred. 

Later, at the time of the return from the Exile, 
the Urmensch ideology was employed in depicting 
the Servant of Yahweh. Because the throne was 
in disrepute, king ideology was avoided. The Servant 
has the role of a ‘‘new Moses” in a “new era” with 
a “new cult myth.” However, while Moses was in 
the mind of Deutero-Isaiah when he wrote the 
Servant Songs, the resulting figure is a composite. 
“We have in the Servant of Yahweh a figure which 
brings together many features. ...The servant is 
Deutero-Isaiah and Israe), the new Moses (Messiah) 
and the community, for which he is ready to face 
death, in a single person.” 

The Son of Man, the third title, belongs to a 
transcendenta] being with many attributes that 
the prophets had purged from borrowed Canaanite 
mythology before the Exile. They were the result 
of a highly transcendentalized concept of God that 
pertained to the Hellenistic period. 

None of the Old Testament statements about 
these three figures was made with Jesus in mind 
as their fulfilment. However, there is a messianic 
line, stemming from the Urmensch, in which Christ 
is the proper terminal. “The Messiah of Psalm Two 
is also the ‘pre-figure’ | Vorbild) of the Messiah of the 
church.” Thus, savs Bentzen, the study of the bis- 
tory of religion serves theology—Howarp N. 


BREAM, 


CRANSTON, RutH. World Faith: The Story of the 
Religions of the United Nations. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. 193 pages. $3.00. 

This little volume is addressed to the general 
reading public, particularly to the “busy teacher, 
club leader, businessman, and harassed housewife.’’ 


Its purpose, as the title indicates, is to suggest that 
world community depends in some measure upon a 
sympathetic understanding on the popular level of 
the religious backgrounds of the peoples represented 
in the United Nations as wel) as upon the reaching 


of agreements on specific issues of politica) and 
economic differences. The author is to be com- 
mended for her recognition of the need for a more 
adequate knowledge and a more sincere attempt at 
understanding other religions. Equally praise- 
worthy is her concern that these should be the pos- 
session not only of the statesman and the scholar 
but also of the rank and file of the citizens of every 
nation. 

We cannot, however, believe that her approach 
to this important task will effect any genuine under- 


standing. In accord with her professed interest in 
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emphasizing the “extraordinary agreement” which 
she finds among the great prophets of all religions 
“on fundamental principles of life and character” 
and in minimizing the differences apparent in the 
less important matter of doctrinal expression, she 
has fitted Hinduism (pp. 4-31), Buddhism (pp. 
32-52), Confucianism (pp. 53-76), Judaism (pp. 
77-108), Christianity (pp. 109-37), and Islam 
(pp. 138-73) all very neatly into her Procrustean 
bed of American, nontheological liberalism. In her 
portraits of the founders, prophets, and saints of 
the several religions, we see in different dress the 
same figure and hear in different words the same 
message: that of the midwestern Unitarian preacher. 

Particularly deplorable is the intentional evasion 
of the problem of truth in religion. We must ques- 
tion also the adequacy and fairness of presenting 
only “the original teachings” of the founders and 
ignoring as dispensable “the dogmas and doctrines 
that grew up later” (p. ix). Violence is done both to 
Buddhism and to Christianity by the offering of 
forced comparison of the New Testament parables 
of the prodigal son, the marriage feast, and the 
woman at the well, with selections from the ser- 
mons of the Buddha. (Certainly, the author does not 
believe that the Lotus Scripture |the Saddharma- 
Pundarika| was the work of the Buddha Sakya- 
muni!) 

Finally, we cannot share the author’s optimism 
in the discovery of the foundation for a world 


faith (pp. 174-83) in the “‘universals” of unity, love, 
simplicity of life, worth of the individual, and union 
with the Divine Spirit which she finds in the teach- 
ings of all religions—Noan Epwarp 


Evans-WENTzZ, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. 1+-248 
pages. $5.25. 

This is the second edition of a work that has been 
out of print for some years—Dr. Evans-Wentz’ 
presentation of the Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s 
translation of the Bardo Thédol, an account of the 
post mortem development of man according to the 
teachings of Tibetan Buddhism. It differs from the 
first edition only by the addition of a special] preface 
in which Dr. Evans-Wentz discusses the relevance 
of the book to the spiritual problems of the modern 
world. 

This work, together with the same author’s 
Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, is among the very 
few translations of Lamaistic texts available and, 
as such, is indispensable for the study of Tibetan 
Buddhism. It is good indeed to see the Bardo in 
print again, despite the fact that Dr. Evans-Wentz’ 
long Introduction, though of great interest, must 
be taken with many reservations. Written with a 
distinct theosophical bias, it accords the purely 
exoteric doctrine of individual rebirth (or reincarna- 
tion) much too high a status in Buddhist philosophy, 
whereas the deeper exponents of Buddhism, both 
Mahayana and Hinayana, have seldom taken this 
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doctrine very seriously. Behind the popular idea of 
the rebirth of a multiplicity of individual “souls” 
lies the more profound concept of all individuals 
as “reincarnations,” not of many souls but of the one 
universal Mind (alayavijnana). 

It is to be regretted that an introduction so 
packed with useful information about Tibetan 
Buddhism is marred by the intermixture of a great 
quantity of uncritical and uninformed material 
about gnosticism, Christianity, Egyptian mythol- 
ogy, Mayan symbolism, Essenism, etc., which 
the author seems to have absorbed without digestion 
from a certain type of syncretistic literature which 
had some popularity around the turn of the cen- 
tury. However, when the critical reader has sifted 
the grain from the chaff, he will find that what is 
left will amply repay study.—ALan W. Watts. 


FarMER, Herspert H. God and Men. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 203 
pages. $2.00. 


“My endeavor,” writes Professor Farmer, near 
the beginning of God and Men, ‘will be to set forth 
some of the elements of the Christian teaching 
concerning God and man so that... three condi- 
tions... are in a measure fulfilled—that is to say, 
so that the radical personalism of the Christian 
message, its distinctiveness over against con- 
temporary modes of thought, its unity and con- 
sistency, are made plain.” The second and third of 
these conditions actually are involved in the first 
(pp. 14 f.). Thus the unity and consistency of Chris- 
tian teaching become evident only if its radical 
personalism is kept in mind. Likewise, its distinctive- 
ness over against contemporary modes of thought is 
precisely its radical personalism. 

Farmer indicates points of view now regnant 
which make the “personal” viewpoint difficult to 
attain. But he goes on to show the insufficiency 
of those viewpoints on the basis of common-sense 
argument, as well as specifically Christian thought. 
He turns then to certain common Christian themes, 
showing the ways in which they are distorted if the 
attempt is made to view them from an “imper- 
sonal” perspective and the manner in which this 
distortion is corrected when the personalist per- 
spective is adopted. His use of the notion of ‘‘claim” 
to enunciate certain perennial Christian concerns 
about the nature of the relations of men to one 
another and to God is, it seems to me, particularly 
striking. 

While Farmer is concerned to notice the “distinc- 
tiveness of Christian teaching against contemporary 
modes of thought,”’ he never retreats into the use of 
noncontemporary language. Notions often repeated 
by theologians, in liturgies, and in creeds are put into 
simple, understandable English, with the clue to 
their understanding the ‘conditions’? which have 
been mentioned. The value of the book lies less in 
the originality of what is said—after all, Farmer’s 
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concern is to articulate Christian teaching—than 
in the way it is said. 

If one is looking for material on the basis of 
which he may enter into fundamental and detailed 
discussion concerning issues here raised, he will 
have to look to other books by Farmer. If, on the 
other hand, he agrees in the main, or even in small 
measure, with the theses here presented, he will 
find here apt and thought-provoking statement.— 
GrorGE GorpH. 


The Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XXII 
(1949). Edited by MORGENSTERN, 
SHELDON H. BLank, ISAIAH SONNE, and ABRA- 
HAM CRONBACH. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1949. 476 pages. 

The present volume of the HUC Annual con- 
tains essays in English and Hebrew, many of which 
may be considered important contributions to their 
particular branches of study. Moses Shulvass and 
Isaiah Sonne contribute two companion essays in 
Hebrew concerning the persecutions inflicted upon 
Italian Jews during the seventeenth century. In 
the field of rabbinics and medieva! studies, Alexan- 
der Scheiber edits and discusses the Rabbanite 
prayer-book quoted by Qirqis4ni; Lou Silberman 
offers a stimulating article on the nature of the 
Sefirah season; the Hellenistic background of 
Talmudic methods of interpretation is discussed 
by David Daube; Abraham Cronbach translates 
and evaluates those passages of the Sefer Hasidim 
which are of social import; and Otto Neugebauer 
interprets the astronomy of Maimonides. In the 
field of Bible and biblical interpretation, Robert 
Gordis opens the way to a fuller understanding of 
many cruxes in the Wisdom literature in his article 
on the nature of quotations in oriental literature; 
the meaning of beth ha‘am (Jer. 39:8) is the subject 
of an excellent essay by Franz Landsberger; and 
Raphael Loewe discusses the interpretation of ‘olam 
found in Jerome and Saadia. There appears also an 
article by Julian Morgenstern, entitled “Two Proph- 
ecies from 520-516 B.C.” 

The editors of the 1949 HUC Annual are to be 
congratulated on their excellent achievement.— 
NorMAN GOLB. 


HERSHMAN, A. M. (trans.). The Code of Maimonides. 
Book Fourteen: The Book of Judges. Translated 
from the Hebrew. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. 355 pages. $5.00. 

Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) is best known 
to the Western world as the Jewish philosopher of 
the medieval period. His Guide for the Perplexed 
has long been regarded as the foremost Jewish 
philosophic classic. Translated into many languages, 
it has overshadowed—for those who do not read 
Hebrew—Maimonides’ achievements as the author 
of the Mishneh Torah. 

The Mishneh Torah, here designated as the 


Code of Maimonides, was to be “a crystallization of 
the scriptural and rabbinic laws that enter into the 
substance of Judaism.” In its fourteen books 
Maimonides classified and summarized fifteen 
centuries of rabbinic legal development and pro- 
vided students of rabbinic literature and those who 
have been guided by its precepts with a systematic 
restatement of the halakah. 

“I have entitled this work Mishneh Torah 
(‘Repetition of the Law’),” says Maimonides in his 
Preface, ‘‘for the reason that one who first reads the 
Written Law and then this compendium will know 
from it the entire Oral Law without having to con- 
sult any other book.” 

Book Fourteen of the Code of Maimonides con- 
sists of the following treatises: “Laws concerning 
the Sanhedrin,” ‘Laws concerning Evidence,” 
“Laws concerning Rebels,” “Laws concerning 
Mourning,” “Laws concerning Kings and Wars.” 
(In some of the manuscripts and early editions of 
the last-mentioned treatise, Dr. Hershman found 
a passage concerning Jesus, later deleted by the 
censors. The deleted text is included in the trans- 
lator’s introduction.) 

The translator of this book, a learned rabbi who 
has combined the study of the Torah with his pas- 
toral duties, has succeeded in giving a readable and 
disciplined rendition of the Hebrew of Maimonides. 
The notes are concise and helpful. For those un- 
acquainted with rabbinic literature, lengthier ex- 
planations would have been desirable. 

The Code of Maimonides is a Yale University 
project in the field of Judaic studies. Volume 
Thirteen of the Code, translated earlier, deals with 
the “Book of Civil Laws.”’ The other books will fol- 
low. These objective and careful translations will 
prove exceedingly useful for those interested in the 
study of the classic texts of Jewish tradition. Yale 
University and the Louis Rabinowitz Foundation 
deserve our gratitude—Maurice B. PeKarsky. 


Jenkins, Danret T. (ed.). Zhe Doctor’s Profession. 
London: SCM Press, 1949. 129 pages. 4s. 6d. 

“Doctors today are too busy to write books of 
this kind,” says the editor, whose task it has been to 
compile and organize these chapters, the fruits of 
the discussions of a group of British physicians, 
both Catholics and Protestants, on the Christian re- 
sponsibility of the doctor. However, since doctors 
seem to have the time to write so many books—and 
by no means all of them works of serious research— 
it does not appear that the editor’s reason quite 


_ accounts for the fact. Books of this kind are few 


and also necessary because of the abyss, as yet 
unbridged, between medical humanism and what 
Jenkins calis the “somewhat over-stern ethical 
conservatism” of well-established Christianity. 
For example, even in this earnest and sympathetic 
volume, the physician or the medical] student must be 
struck by the unyielding traditionalism of the groupin 
regard to sexual ethics, in contrast to their sensitive 
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responsiveness to the ethical demands imposed on 
the physician by an epoch of socia) and political 
change. Moral theology in the sexual sphere appears 
to resist development, and this only to a quantita- 
tively greater degree among Roman Catholics than 
among other Christians. 

That such studies as this one are badly needed is 
obvious. It is not only from the side of normative 
Christianity that there has been concern about con- 
temporary medical education and medical prac- 
tice. General practitioners, on the one hand, and 
psychiatrically oriented physicians, on the other, 
have long wondered what is to become of the whole 
man in an era of specialization, public health, anti- 
biotic therapy, prefrontal lobotomy, etc., none of 
these being evil, of course. A comprehensive medi- 
cine is being urged in which from the start and at 
all times the emphasis is laid upon the person 
rather than upon the disease. The origins of this 
interest are, to be sure, only derivatively ethical. 
Health is the goal of medicine, and health is a func- 
tion of the integrated person, not of a unit of organ 
systems. Yet the impetus of this interest is not in a 


simple eudaemonism but in the ultimately Judeo- 
Christian ethical evaluation of the person; where 
this has actually lapsed, destructive experimenta- 
tion on living humans reappears, for example. 
There are some particularly good chapters in this 
little book. One deals with the impact of state medi- 
cine on British doctors and their patients in a singu- 
larly fair-minded manner. Another, on the content 
of medical education, points out the need to rescue 
the medical student from being stuffed with pre- 
clinical detail and kept ignorant of the humanistic, 
social, and ethical aspects of his work. The section 
on “Psychiatry and the Christian Doctor’ differs 
from much of the current literature by being neither 


defensive nor uncritical.— Stantey A. Leavy, M.D. 


Kerr, WittraM C. Japan Begins Again. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1949. 


Kacawa, Toyoutrko. Songs from the Land of Dawn. 
Interpretation by Lois J. Erickson. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1040. 

Japan Begins Again is a readable short sketch of 


the need of Christian work in Japan under the 
American Occupation. 


In the first half of the book the author empha- 
sizes the following points in comparing prewar and 
postwar Japan: (1) the dream of Japan as the 
leading empire in the Orient is now broken; (2) the 
imperial line, according to myth never before broken 
throughout all the centuries of Japanese history, 
for the first time has bowed to a foreign power; (3) 
Shintoism and Buddhism have resisted Christianity; 
(4) although Christianity has been allowed since 
the Meiji restoration, Christian missionary work 
has encountered “many types of resistance, but, 
nevertheless, Christianity in Japan maintained its 
integrity during World War II; (5) Japanese cul- 
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ture with the strong binding character of tradition, 
etc., has conditioned the thought-forms of its people; 
(6) people are industrious in spite of overpopulation 
and lack of natural resources; (7) in prewar Japan 
the militarists exercised thought control and led 
the people to believe that a new social order would 
emerge in Asia, but they were sadly mistaken. 

In the second half of the book, he describes how, 
under the guidance of the Occupation forces, new 
and democratic movements are taking place in 
postwar Japan. In this picture “the fact that the 
Christian religion is the religion of the occupation 
gives it tremendous prestige” (p. 119), and this 
is the opportunity to bring “‘all Japan to Christ.” 
There are competent native Christian leaders such 
as Kagawa, but the help of Western churches is 
needed and appreciated in social welfare, missionary 
work, and educational work, especially the proposed 
Internationa] Christian University. Eventually, how- 
ever, the church and Japan must be ecumenical and 
indigenous. 

The author knows his subject and handles it 
with ease, though often the picture is oversimplified 
and superficial, partly owing to the size of the book. 

It is one of the better recent books among those 
recommended for missionary study in this country, 
but one should be cautioned that Christian mis- 
sionary work in Japan is not so easy as the author 
leads us to believe. Those who are interested in the 
subject will find an entirely different thesis in 
Christmas Humpherey’s New Japan and Buddhism. 
Each author has a particular perspective which does 
not see the whole dimension of the historical experi- 
ence of Japan. 

Songs from the Land of Dawn is a collection of 
poems by Kagawa and other Christian poets, as 
well as some classical nature pocts. Though theo- 
logically inconsistent, Kagawa has many facets, in- 
cluding a poetical sensitivity. One finds some beauti- 
ful poems all through the book and wishes that a 
fuller interpretation of Japanese poems were in- 


cluded.—JosepH Krtacawa. 


Mavepa, Goro. Le Language et ’évangile. Geneva: 


Labor et Fides, n.d. 196 pages. Fr. 5. 
Dr. Mayeda is a Japanese scholar who has been 


a student in Europe : since 1938, privat-docent 
recently at the University of Geneva, and this last 
year a traveling Fellow at the Yale Divinity School. 
He is the author of Das Leben-J esu-Fragment Papy- 
rus Egerton 2 und seine Stellung in der urchristlichen 
Literaturgeschichte (Bern, 1946). The present work 
deals with the question of how the language situa- 
tion and the Christian understanding of language, 
speech, tongues, words, and the Word operated 
in the rise of Christianity. The studies are framed in 
an examination of the confusion of tongues at the 
Tower of Babel and the reversal of this situation in 
the end-time. The author contributes a useful dis- 


cussion of the languages spoken in the first century. 


He believes not only that Jesus could use Greek but 
that the witness of the followers at Pentecost was in 
Greek and not in glossolalia or diverse tongues. 
The general subject offers a valuable special ap- 
proach to the New Testament. Biblical theological 


interests are raised in the later chapters in connec- 
tion with the general subordination of human speech 
to the Spirit in what concerns the biblical valuation 
of language. Speech is not divinized, as in other re- 
ligions. The author has an excellent equipment for 


his task and draws upon a wide variety of pertinent 
authorities.—Amos N. WILDER. 


MorGan, BARBARA SpPOFFORD. Man’s Restless 
Search. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
224 pages. $2.50. 

This small volume is a revised edition of Skeptic’s 
Search for God, published in 1947. ‘Since writing it,” 
Mrs. Morgan declares, “the skeptic has given way 
to the searcher, and the earlier title is no longer ap- 
propriate. . . . This particular search is made in the 
conviction that if men are to be happier and wiser 
than they are now, the new development will be 
less in the range of the intellect and more in the 
power of the spirit.” 

Spirit is the divine spark in man; it is expressed 
in free and responsible choice; it is that which unifies 
life. It is not found through the intellect alone or 
through the emotions or even through morality, 
if this be conceived as the doing of good deeds for 
the sake of producing desirable consequences. But 
if intellect is enriched with imagination and if the 
emotions are focused on the mystical approach to 
God and if moral action is lifted to the level of 
creativity, then spirit is being realized or attained. 


The writer is a liberal in theology, and her phi- 
losophy appears to be a blend of Plato and Bergson. 
Her book is addressed not to professional theo- 
logians and philosophers but to intelligent and 
thoughtful laymen. She makes many penetrating 
comments on naturalism and pragmatism, but she 
does not attempt a close analysis of concepts or 
sustained and detailed argument. Her book is 
essentially a personal statement, written with a 


good deal of charm and pungency. It is well worth 


reading.—JoHN M. Moore. 


Murpock, KENNETH B. Literature and Theology in 
Colonial New England, Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1949. 235 pages. $4.00. 


These Lowell Institute Lectures seek to define 
the ways in which Puritanism formed peculiar char- 
acteristics, both virtues and weaknesses, in literary 
expression. Professor Murdock is quite conscious 
also of the impact of frontier conditions on New 
England literature but considers it secondary. He 
does note that two generations of Puritans made 
Boston from a howling desert into the second book 
market of the English-speaking world and that no 


other colony—Anglican, Roman Catholic, or what- 
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ever—produced a comparable literature. This is but 
a passing observation, however, and, in general, 
such comparisons, as in the introductory chapter on 
Catholic, Anglican, and Puritan types, are the least 
discriminating and satisfactory part of his dis- 
cussion. 

The body of the lectures analyzes the influence 
of Puritan attitudes and convictions, both theo- 
logical and rhetorical, on various literary forms. In 
general, the Puritan contribution was greater in 
prose than in poetry. The Puritan writer and preach- 
er deliberately avoided the learned allusions, the 
complicated word-play, and the rhetorical decora- 
tions which delighted university and court society. 
He cultivated a direct and plain style suited to a 
popular and unlearned audience, adopting colloquial 
diction and the images and examples of the homely 
life of farmers and fishermen. Puritan sermons and 
religious books certainly played a major role in the 
seventeenth-century clarification of English prose 
from Elizabethan turgidity to an orderly, clear, 
and “‘natural” standard. 

As to religious concerns, the Puritan’s highly 
personal and dramatic view of life led him to excel 
in biography, autobiography, and historical) writing. 
Murdock discusses Colonial instancesofeach and sug- 
gests the continuing influence of this tradition on 
the nineteenth-century New Englanders, Park- 
man, Prescott, Motley, Melville, and Hawthorne. 


In poetry, similarly, the Puritan was most suc- 
cessful in dramatizing internal personal struggle, as 
in Edward Taylor's best writing. He was impatient, 
on the other hand, with intellectual or imaginative 
exercises for their own sake, The Puritan earnest- 
ness tended to an intellectual rigor and emotional 
honesty which Murdock finds superior to most 
twentieth-century religious writing. In sum, a 
sensible and useful short review of a subject rarely 
approached without prejudice.—JAMes HASTINGS 


NIcHOLs. 


Murray, Rospert. Stockholm’s Kyrkostyrelse intill 
1630-Talets mitt, Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 


Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 1949. 254 pages. 
Kr. 10. 


Two important series of studies in the field of 
church history are being currently produced in 
Sweden. The first is the projected fifteen-volume 
““Svenska kyrkans Historia,” of which five volumes 
have appeared. The other is called “Samlingar och 
Studier tillsvenska kyrkans Historia” (“Collections 
and Studies in the Field of Swedish Church His- 
tory”). Professor Hilding Pleijel, of Lund Univer- 
Sity, is editor of both series. Murray’s study is 
No. 20 in the second series. It may not be out of 
place to consider the second series as the docu- 
mentary basis for the more comprehensive and 
unified first series. In any event, it is evident that 
the detailed studies explore and clarify specific 
problems in a more exhaustive fashion than is pos- 
sible in the genera) Swedish church history. 
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_ The situation with which this volume concerns 
itself is the development of a relatively independent 


ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Stockholm area 
which was originally, and continued to be, a part 
of the diocese of Uppsala. Factors which entered 
into this development include the recognized 
authority of the municipal officials in certain areas 
of the community life dating from the medieval 
period; the transfer of cloister churches to congre- 
gations following the Reformation; the consequent 
incorporation of these churches into the organiza- 
tion of the Swedish church, which was in a sense 
under the jurisdiction of the king; the German and 
Finnish congregations established in Stockholm 
when the language of the people was prescribed for 
the services in the church; the active role played by 
the Stockholm clergy in the Uppsala conference of 
1593, when the faith which the monarch must 
profess was defined; and the appointment of the 
head preacher for the city. The Uppsala decisions 
were ratified by the consistory in Stockholm, and 
this seems to have marked its definite establishment. 
The consistory consisted of the head preacher, the 
pastors in the two churches which had previously 
been cloister churches, and the pastors of the 
foreign-language churches. The rector of the city 
school also became a member of the consistory. As 
the city increased in importance, the Stockholm 
consistory also grew in importance. It took over 
many of the functions which had previously been 
handled by the archbishop at Uppsala, particularly 
in matters of church discipline. However, it is only 
in recent times that Stockholm has become a separate 
diocese with its own bishop. 

The summary in German at the end of the vol- 
ume will be appreciated by the non-Swedish reader. 
—EpGar M. CarLson. 


NicG, WALTER. Great Saints. Translated by Wi1- 
LIAM STIRLING. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery 


Co., 1948. 286 pages. $4.75. 


Professor Nigg, of the University of Zurich, 
has selected for his “saints” three medieval, three 
Counter Reformation, and, of the moderns, one 
Protestant and two nineteenth-century Roman 
Catholic figures to challenge a generation of scoffers. 
While inviting a ‘new oath of consecration to the 
world of the saints,” who are the “true interpreters 
of the Gospel” and “manifestations of Christ,” he 
nevertheless undertakes to free his chosen repre- 
sentatives from the plaster casts of conventionality 
and to prune away a certain amount of legendary 
overgrowth. That this last critical inclination is 
severely restrained may be illustrated from Nigg’s 
treatment of the “levitations” of Theresa of Avila, 
which, when they occurred during sermons before 
nuns and ladies of society, “greatly disturbed their 
womanly modesty.” Nigg considers that the present 
internal decay of Christianity is due primarily to 
the preponderance of rational over symbolic thought 
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and that we need to learn again to think from the 
heart, in images, as did the saints. His own exer- 
cises in this direction, apart from the tenderness for 
legend already mentioned, consist chiefly in an un- 
discriminating romantic-opera rhetoric, which ob- 
scures the solid merit of the historical portraits. 

The individual portraits also strain Nigg’s defi- 
nitions, and one is left wondering as to the relations 
of mystic, visionary, hermit, prophet, reformer, and 
saint. One can understand how Francis of Assisi 
should be presented as a “manifestation of Christ.” 
But Joan of Arc rather belongs in a category with 
Cromwell or Abraham Lincoln. A Swiss may be 
pardoned for introducing Nicholas of Flue. But 
why produce Tersteegen, “the Protestant saint,” 
like a rabbit from a hat with theatrica) flourishes? 
And, despite all efforts, Theresa of Lisieux never is 
extricated from a rather sickly sentimentality. With 
all its difficulties in conception and presentation, 
however, this set of essays bears the marks of a 
lively, sensitive, and widely read mind and ranks 
well above average in the genre-—JAMES HASTINGS 
NICHOLS. 


Swam1 NIKHILANANDA. Essence of Hinduism. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 118 pages. $1.75. 


Of the three lectures here gathered together, the 
first considers Hinduism as a facet of universal 
religion; the second, on the “Transformation of 
Western Culture into a Spiritual Culture,” con- 
siders the problems of uncurbed power and of de- 
spiritualized work in the modern world; and the 
third offers the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul in terms of reincarnation and release. In all 
three lectures, particularly in the third, one ap- 
preciates Swami Nikhilananda’s scholarship as 
editor and translator of Hindu scriptures. 

The thread of unity is the Advaita Vedanta view 
of Hinduism. One is reminded concisely that this 
view, defined by the doctrine of God as Impersonal 
Absolute, involves a certain naiveté regarding the 
historical dimension of things. Christian historicity, 
for example, plainly troubles the author. Creation 
ex nihilo seems unreasonable; and as for regarding 
each created soul as a new start of something im- 
mortal, “one cannot rationally conceive of a thing 
that has a beginning and no end” (p. 104). One- 
wayness cannot be a fundamental trait of the cos- 
mos. In a word, the world of the Vedanta appears 
as one congenial to Plotinus but not to Augustine, 
to Spinoza but not to Bergson. 

In these lectures the Vedanta is presented as 
reasoned knowledge concerning God and the soul, 
quite in the scholastic spirit. Its counterpart in 
Western thought is rational theology. Read with this 
parallel in mind, the lectures strengthen one’s 
sense of common elements of religious thought 
underlying historical diversities—RicHARD Hock- 
ING. 


RresenreLp, Harawp. The Resurrection in Esekiel 
XXXVII and in the Dura-Europos Paintings. 
(“Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift,” Vol. XI.) 
Uppsala, 1948. 40 pages. 

This study deals with the most-discussed of the 
thirty panels of the wall decoration of the Dura 
synagogue (A.D. 245) excavated by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Let- 
ters. The emphasis is on the theological background 
of the Vision of the Resurrection of the Dry Bones. 
The author traces the conception of the resurrection 
to pre-Exilic prophets and thus rejects the theory of 
Persian influence and the experience of exile as fun- 
damental! for this doctrine in Judaism. Particularly 
stressed is the cultic pattern of the New Year’s, 
Tabernacles, and Passover festivals recognizable, in 
the author’s view, in Ezekiel’s vision. The idea en- 
acted in the ritual of the king’s enthronization and 
common to the three festivals was that of creation 
and re-creation. The interesting attempt to apply 
Mowinckel’s theories to the interpretation of the 
Dura synagogue paintings should have been carried 
further, with the view of actually identifying all the 
figures of the Ezekiel pane’, particularly that of the 
king. The most valuable because of immediate pur- 
port for the period of the synagogue is the discussion 
of the messianic significance of chapter 37 of Ezekiel 
in rabbinical literature of the time. The references 
for this aspect brought together by Riesenfeld partly 
coincide and supplement those used by this reviewer 
in her book on the Dura Synagogue paintings! which 
was not yet available to the author at the time of the 
publication of his study. 

The chief merit of Riesenfeld’s book is to have 
strengthened the theological substructure of the 
messianological interpretation of the Dura syna- 
gogue paintings.—RACHEL WISCHNITZER. 


SCARLETT, BisHop WILLIAM (ed.). The Christian De- 
mand for Social Justice. Joint Commission on So- 


The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the 
Dura Synagogue (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948). 
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cial Reconstruction of the Episcopal Church. 
“Signet Books.’ $0.25. 


The Amsterdam (World Council of Churches) 
Assembly in 1948 rejected the “ideologies” of 
laissez faire capitalism and of communism, and in 
America the scream of indignation about this nega- 
tive judgment on unregulated capitalism has 
drowned out the Assembly’s positive appeal for 
“new, creative solutions” which would avoid the il- 
lusions which cling to both capitalism and commu- 
nism. The World Council and the Federal Council 
in the United States are continuing work toward a 
closer definition, and their hand will be considerably 
strengthened by this book, which goes a long way 
toward giving shape and content to a third alterna- 
tive. 

The Christian Demand for Social Justice is con- 
cerned chiefly with what has been done and what yet 
needs to be done to put the American economy on a 
viable basis both internally and in relation to the 
wider world. This is the preoccupation of articles by 
John Maurice Clark of Columbia University (‘Free 
Enterprise and a Planned Economy’’), Victor Reu- 
ther of the UAW (“A Mixed Economy’), and 
George Hedley of Mills College, California (‘‘Free- 
dom and Control’). J. M. Clark’s article in particu- 
lar is as lucid an account as one could hope for of the 
minimum controls which a front-rank economist 
considers essential to continuing freedom. 

Edward Heimann writes a sensitive essay on 
communism as nourished by our sii’; Paul Hoffman, 
administrator of ECA, contributes an astonishingly 
detached appraisal of American capitalism; and the 
veteran R. H. Tawney has an authoritative apologia 
for the British “socialist” experiment which is worth 
a great deal more than the price of the book. Bishop 
Scarlett as editor has left it to Canon Wedel and 
Charles D. Kean to sketch the Christian presupposi- 
tions of the whole argument, and an efficient job 
they have made of it. 

It is not the most flamboyant publication on the 
newsstands, but by long odds it is the best value.— 
ALEXANDER MILLER. 
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New and recent Oxford Books... 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 
to Episcopal Church Literature 


A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY (3 vol. and 
a supplement) A long-needed series of books 
for laymen. A brief, basic, and systematic 
course on the real essentials of religious knowl- 
edge providing the information every Christian 
should have in order to build a richer life. 


Volume 1: The Beginning of the Gospel, by 
T. W. Manson, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Exegesis, Univ. of Manchester, 
124 pp. October 5, $1.50. Volume 2: The 
Furtherance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore, 
Headmaster of Harrow School, 184 pp. Octo- 
ber 19, $1.75. Volume 3: The Truth of the 
Gospel, by the Rev. George B. Caird, Ph.D., 
Professor of Old Testament, McGill Uni- 
versity, November 2, 182 pp. $1.75. Supple- 
mentary Volume: The Gospel and Modern 
Thought, by the Rev. Alan Richardson, D.D., 
Canon of Durham Cathedral. 216 pp. $2.00. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH AND A CHANG- 
ING WORLD, by the Rev. W. Norman 
Pittenger, S.T.D. A timely warning against 
American complacency in Christian assump- 
tions . . . a brave fine stand for God's gospel 
“straight.”” Modern religious “thought” is dis- 
cussed and fitted to modern life. A thoroughly 
inspiring book by an eminent Christian author. 
Every layman needs this volume. 196 pp. 
$2.50. 


THE OXFORD AMERICAN 


PRAYER BOOK COMMENTARY 
by the Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., 
of Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
“...an historical, liturgical, exegetical and theological 
commentary, in non-technical language, upon the greatest 
classic of devotion in the English tongue.” 

A page-by-page exposition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, ably presented for the use of ministers, church 
school teachers and students. The historical origins of all 
services are traced . . . the sources of formularies identified. 

Changes from the original 1549 Book are noted, as are 
the main differences between Books used by the various 
branches of the Anglican Communion. 

This is a book for today and today’s needs . . . embrac- 
ing modern findings and concepts in the light of positive 
religious values. Every minister, church school teacher, 


and student needs it. 1100 pages, October 26, $10.00. 


ENTHUSIASM, by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. 
Knox, Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. A scholarly and extremely fas- 
cinating book on the historical aspects of 
“enthusiasm.” The volume undoubtedly will 
be considered the greatest of Msgr. Knox’s 
many fine contributions to Christian litera- 
ture. 656 pp. $6.00. 


THE BIBLE FROM WITHIN, dy A. G. 
Hebert, D.D. The real meariing of the Bible, 
what the Biblical authors were trying to say to 
the men of their day. A fresh, new approach. 
208 pp. November 2, $2.25. 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS. Third series. 
More answers to perplexing modern problems 
of Christian living, by noted leaders in various 
fields. Wonderful for your; folk . . . written 
for all. 194 pp. $2.00. 


WINNINGTON-INGRAM, by S. C. Carpen- 
ter, Dean of Exeter. A keen, sympathetic bi- 
ography of the late Bishop of London... a 
“most lovable man” whose life was dedicated 
to the spread of happiness! Delightful reading. 
355 pp. $3.50. 
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—OXFORD 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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AHISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


Compton Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy 
in the College of Wooster 


A NEW TYPE OF HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND A NEW TYPE OF WRITING 


in terms of the Big Classic Systems of Thought 


Eminently suitable for every philosophy course 


Comprehensive in treatment: beginning with ‘‘The Story of Indian Phi- 
losophy’’ and ending with “Philosophies of Religion’’—38 stimulating 
chapters. 


Topics include all the classic historic systems: Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
Thomism, Scholasticism, Renaissance Philosophies, Ancient and Medieval 


Jewish Philosophy, Arabic and Islam:c Philosophy, etc. Also included are 


recent movements: Existentialism, Dialectical Materialism, Semantics, 


Logical Positivism, Philosophies of History, History of General Theory of 
Valuc, Recent Schools of Logic, Recent Epistemological Schools, Philoso- 
phies of Culture, etc. 

Over 40 contributors, 38 of whom are professors in American and Canadian 
universities and colleges, and three in European and Asiatic institutions 
of macnn. Each is a specialist in the particular school of thought 
covered. 


Says the Editor: ‘‘By ‘systems’ is here meant not necessarily those types of 
thought which may be characterized as ‘symphonic.’ .. . 


Rather, by ‘systems’ is here meant the general trend or 
course of thought of a particular time, school or group of 
thinkers.” 


For graduate students in philosophy, for professional philosophers, for 
research students in the history of ideas, this mine of information on the 


main problems of philosophy én their historical settings will find a permanent 
place on the bookshelf. $6.00 


Used as text material in leading colleges 


Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 219 New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 
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The 
HEBREW IMPACT 


ON WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


— epochal symposium, unique in conception and organization, 
is a sociological and historical contribution of utmost importance. 
Each of the 17 authors is an authority in his field. Designed to hold the 
interest of the thoughtful reader, both non-Jew and Jew alike, this 
capably edited work is a masterpiece of modern scholarship, impres- 
sive in its scope and authority, scrupulous in its avoidance of special 
pleading. 


MONG the subjects covered are the Jew’s effect on: religion, 
medicine, journalism, sociology and political science, law, sci- 
ence, philosophy, literature, the democratic idea, Frankly discussed 
are the Jew as statesman, as soldier, in public life, in social work; in 
drama, theatre, film, and dance; music, painting and sculpture; as well 
as Jewish cultural influence in the Middle Ages. 


“An eye-opener to the majority of even well-informed people... . 
To the student of the history of culture, and of the philosophy of 
human progress, it will be a mine of information for all time to 
come. ...A notable service to both scholarship and human under- 
standing.’’—Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University 


900 pages $10 


Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 


PHILOSOPHICAL ART 
PUBLISHERS 
15 East 40th Street Desk 219 New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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What They Say— 


e . + » Most intelligent, intellectual, and comprehensive approach to world 


government.—Arthur H. Darken, UWF, Maine 


 ... beautifully and impressively printed—Aaron Sussman, Sussman 
and Sugar, Inc. 


. . . doing a great job with Common Cause.—Vernon Nash, V.P., UWF 


COMMON CAUSE, the unique monthly journal of one world, comes to you 
with articles, essays, and reviews by such widely-known contributors as Lord 
Boyd Orr, Albert Guérard, Robert Hutchins, T. M. P. Mahadevan, John Nef, 
R. G. Tugwell. Yearly subscription, regular $4, student $3. Add $1 to your 


subscription to receive the Preliminary Draft of a World Constitution, the basic 


work of the Committee To Frame a World Constitution. Sample copies of Com- 
mon Cause sent on request. 


Common cause 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


Now available to subscribers— 


MICROFILMS 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


We are pleased to announce that the complete Journal volumes may 
now be obtained in a single roll of positive microfilm on adequately 


labeled metal reels at a cost of approximately one-fourth of a cent per 
page, which is about equal to that of preserving them in conventional 


library binding. Sales will be restricted to those subscribing to the paper 
edition, and the film copy will be distributed only at the completion of 
the volume year, which ends with the October issue. 


Orders and inquiries should be directed to 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT GOSPEL 


- By PAUL S. MINEAR. A re-starement of the New Testa- 


ment faith in the language and thought-forms of the 
Scriptures themselves. A significant contribution to 
Biblical Theology which will help ministers with their 
preaching, through its exposition of the Gospel in a fresh 
way without . mass of annotation. $4.50 


AN OUTLINE OF 


New Testament Ethics 


By LINDSAY DEWAR. A new book of particular interest 


— to teachers and students, showing clearly that the New 
‘Testament has an ethical message which i is grounded in 


the Gospel and unique in content and in the source of 
power. $3.00 


Russian Nonconformity 


THE STORY OF “UNOFFICIAL” RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


By SERGE BOLSHAKOFF. The amazing story of the many 
sects which for centuries have resisted regimentation by 
state and church in Russia, and whose living tradition of 
freedom provides hope for the survival of religion and 
human dignity behind the Iron Corute, $3.00 


Positive Protestantism 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. An incisive statement 
of the positive elements in Christianity as they live in the 
Protestant tradition. Not an anti-Romac-Catholic book, 
and not a defense of Protestantism as such, but rather an 
answer to the basic question: What is the essence of the 
Christian faith? By the author of A Compend of Luther's 


Theology. | $2.50 
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JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION 


SCOTLAND 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 


“One of the greatest contemporary accounts of the Protestant revolution... 
the more so since its author was a leading participant in the events he de- 
{ scribes. This edition, greatly enriched by the scholarly introduction and 
ay explanatory notes of Dr. William Croft Dickinson, the distinguished Profes- 

sor of Scottish History at Edinburgh University, and with the sixteenth 
} century spelling modernized, should make for greater Lineal | and intel- 


ligibility. Deserves the widest circulation among students. . 
~—Prof. Norman Victor Hope, Princeton Theological Seminary 


“Should have a cordial reception on the part of college, university and 
theological seminary libraries.” 


—William W. Sweet, Chairman of the Faculty, Perkins Schoot of Theology 


“Tt is an excellent Bree of Scottish scholarship.” 
—John T. McNeill, Union ‘Pheological Seminary 


“Fully half of the eat volume is occupied by contemporary supporting 


documents, a glossary and a very extensive index . . . a very serviceable 
edition of a highly significant work.’ 


—Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School 
Used as text material in leading colleges 
2 Volumes . . . $15.00 the set 
Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 fast 40th Strest, 21% York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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